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ABSTRACT 

Two questions were investigated in this study: (1) 
Does the low socioeconomic Mexican American perceive himself as he is 
portrayed in literature? and (2) Are there relationships between 
educational achievement, perceived cultural characteristics, and the 
7 specific themes: 1) ethnic isolation, 2) Spanish language, 3) 
fatalism, 4) present day orientation, 5) limited aspirations, 6) 
••machismo*', and 7) family solidarity? A questionnaire was developed 
for the 100 ninth grade students tested in Corpus Christi while 
another was adr iaistered to the 76 parents. The results indicated 
that Mexican Arrvrican cultural characteristics as perceived by 10 0 
low socioeconor families tested are not in total accordance with 
literature, laere was general agreement on ethnic isolation, Spanish 
language, f airily solidarity, and, to some extent, present day 
orientation, while there seemed to be general disagreement in the 
areas of fatalism, limited aspirations, and "machismo^^. The findings 
showed the Mexican American living in isolation, maintaining the 
Spanish language, and having strong family ties. He was also prone to 
function in the present rather than the past or future, was 
non- fatalistic, had high aspirations and generally disregarded the 
••machismo^* concept. (HBC) 
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ABSTRACT 



Flores, Juan Hodesto. "A Study of Mexican American Cultural 

Characteristics As Perceived By Members Of 100 Impoverished 
Mexican American Families And Its Educational Implications. 
Doctoral Dissertation. The University of Houston, 1972. 

Committee Chairman: June Hyer 
Problem 

The specific purpose of this study was to investigate 
two general basic questions: (l) Does the low socioeconomic 
Mexican American perceive himself as disclosed in the litera- 
ture? (2) Are there relationships between educational achieve- 
ment, perceived Cultural Characteristics and the seven 
specific themes: 1) Ethnic Isolation, 2) Spanish Language, 
3) Fatalism, U) Present Day Orientation, 5) Limited Aspira- 
tions, 6) Machismo , and 7) Family Solidarity? 

Procedure 

Two questionnaires were developed by this investigator 
for use with ninth grade students and parents in the Corpus 
Christi Independent School District. The validity evaluation 
of the instruments was made by a five member panel of experts 
who have done extensive work in the field of Mexican American 
education. The questionnaires were checked for 'reliability 
using Lhe test-retest method in the Houston Independent 
School District, Houston, Texas. One hundred randomly 
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Implicat ions, Recommendations, and Conclusions 

Ethnic Isolation. The administration, instruction, 
and facilities in that neighborhood should be just as good • 
as anywhere else in the school district. 

Spanish UnKuafce. There should be more bilingual 
personnel who speak and understand Spanish. Communication 
from school to home should be in Spanish as well as English 
whenever possible. Schools should assess their conununities 
for the possxbility of using a Spanish or a bilingual approach 
to increase parent participation. More and better bilingual 
programs need to be implemented with the regular school pro- 
gram. 

Fatalism. Schools should have more work-study pro- 
grams to keep the Mexican American student from dropping out 
to get a job. More parents should be hired in these schools 
as aides. 

Present Day Orientation . More personalized and 
individualized programs with short range objectives should 
be planned in the instruction for the Mexican American stu- 
dents. 

Limited A spirations . More scholarships and work- 
study programs should be granted by civic organizations and 
federal grants to encourage the students to stay in school. 



Machismo . Qualified teachers v;ho are ;;ensjt2ve to 
the needs of the Mexican American students should be ar^signe 
to these children regardless of sex or ethnic background. 

Family Solidarity . The school should be a focal 
point of the community to gain the support of the father as 
well as the mother. 

Based upon findings of this study additional studies 
are recommended in: 

1. the investigation of the affect of Headstart 
on the educational achievement of the Mexican 
American child. 

2. the determination of the effect of bilingual 
education on the educational achievement of the 
Mexican American student. 

3. the investigation of the effect of ability 
grouping on the educational achievement of the 
Mexican American child. 

The answer to many of the problems of the Mexican 
American rests within the educational arena. The problems 
which exist for the Mexican American student many times 
go beyond the realm of the classroom. There must be an 
awareness, a commitirent, and an urgent positive action in 
the social, political, and economical arena so that the 
"impossible dream" may become a reality for more Mexican 
American children. 
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Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 

To understand why Juanito does not do as well in 
school as the c\^ldvcn of the dorrinant culture, one must 
understand the life style of the barrios from whence he comes 
To understand the barrios one ir.ust borrow these people's eyes 
and hearts so one can see and feel their attitudes toward 
education. Juanito' s problems cannot be resolved in the ilexi 
can Air.erican community alone, because by and large, they ..re 
not alone the problems of the Mexican American people, but 
those of the entire American society, 

THEORETICAL ORIENTATION 

Frank Riesman (1962) holds that the effects of cul- 
tural deprivation are reflected in the inferior self-concept 
and limited aspirations exhibited by many "culturally 
deprived" children. These effects are ref lectea , too, in the 
measured intelligence quotients of such children and in the 
learning difficulties they face in school. 

It has been proposed that many Mexican American 
children are "deprived," or "disadvantaged," and that their 
home environment has not furnished them with the skills or 
experiences necessary for success in school. This theory of 



cultural deprivation or disadvantage cheory has provided 
school people with a nldusible account for the roor scholastic 
performance of Mexican American children. 

In the literature, cultural deprivation has been 
closely, though noc uniformly, related to low socioeconomic 
conditions and these have been encountered in rural areas, in 
tow.13 and small cities, and notably in large cities. 

PROBLEM 

It was the major purpose of this study to investigate 
how the "disadvantaged" or "deprived" Mexican American per- 
ceived himself in relation to education. The need for tapping 
the "grass roots" of the community is important. The following 
will illustrate this point: 

Reports that the traditional Mexican American 
devalues education or sees it as a perogative of the 
aristocracy seem to have little relevance today. 
Although there is no contemporary, widespread, sys- 
tematic _ research that would verify it, there is every 
indication that as a group, Mexican Americans view 
education positively, adhering generally to the Ameri- 
can belief that 'getting a good education' is a pre- 
requisite of upward social mobility. While the idea 
of education is well accepted, minority group views 
of the school, as an institution, may diverge 
considerably from those of the middle class. Neither 
the Coleman report (1966) nor the Los Angeles School 
Study questioned parents directly about their views 
of education or perceptions of the school. However, 
children's responses shed some light on the perceptions 
of their parents (Carter, 1970). 

Thus the specific purpose of this study was to inves- 
tigate two basic questions within the "disadvantaged" Mexican 
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American cultural theoretical framework: (1) Is there a rela- 
tionship between the selected, cultural characteristics as 
perceived by "deprived" Mexican Americans and their educa- 
tional level? (2) Does the Mexican American perceive himself 
as d: inclosed in the literature? 

DEFINITION OF TERMS 

Anglo. This term will be interpreted as a person from 
the dominant culture. Technically it will be applied to the 
Anglo Saxon. 

Culture . The life characteristics of a people. 

Mexican America n. Those people that identify themselves 
as Mexican Americans. 

Impoverished . As defined by the GEO Income Poverty 
Guidelines (Revised OEO Instruction, 6004-lb., 1970). 



^■^^^ly Size Non-Farm Family Income 

1 $1,900 

2 $2,500 

3 $3,100 

$3,700 

5 $4,300 

6 $U,900 
1 $S,500 
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Tor families with more than 7 members, add $600 for 
each additional member in a non-farm family. 

Selected urban area . Corpus Christi, Texas, 1970 
preliminary census 274,410, was the area selected for study. 
Mexican Americans make up about half of the population* 

Educational achievement . This will be interpreted as 
ability grouping in English and mathematics. There were 
three sequences: Enriched, Standard, and Basic. There were 
many criteria for placement in these groups. Among them 
were grades, achievement scores, teachers' and counselors' 
recommendations, and the consent of the parents. 

Barrio . A Mexi' ai: American neighborhood is referred 
to as a barrio . 

Chicano. This term will be interpreted in thi^^ f^tud^ 
as a colloquial name for Mexican American. Raul Nava in r^'s 
book Mexican American: A Brief L ook at Their History , ^c^iri^ei 
out that this word was a small form of "Mexican" ... Z^- as 
a slang term used in Mexico for country hicks. Hnever, the 
young p'Soples' movement has given this term a positive mean- 
ing. For other terms, see Appendix (page 174). 

NEED FOR THE STUDY 

The Mexican American population in Texas in the i960 
census was 1,417,810. These persons made up the largest 



minority in the state (Browning, 1964). The 1970 Advance 
Census Report of February, 1971, does not give a breakdown on 
races other than White, Negro, and Other. Mexican Americans 
are listed as white in this report. 

The education of Mexican Americans has lagged behind 
that of the Anglos and the Negroes in Texas. The drop-out 
rates compared with enrollments listed the Mexican American 
with 34 percent, as compared to the Negroes' 27 percent and 
the Anglos' 19 percent. The 1960 census showed 78.2 percent 
of Mexican American males between the ages of 20-49 had not 
graduated from high school as compared to 62.9 percent of 
Negro males and 34.2 percent Anglo males (Governor's Commit- 
tee on Public School Education, 1968). As to college educa- 
tion among the residents of the southwest, 6 percent of the 
Mexican Americans had at least one year of college compared to 
12 percent of the Negroes and 22 percent of the Anglos. 

REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

The purpose of the review of the literature was two- 
fold: (1) It was an examination of theoretical explanations 
of why the Mexican Americans scored so low academically, and 
(2) it provided the basis for selecting the Mexican American 
cultural characteristics used in this study. 

One of the basic questions posed by social scientists 
has been: Why do Mexican Americans have such poor academic 
achievement? (Vaca, 1970). Was it because he had been born 



"inferior"? Was it because the school as an institution had 
been too rigid? Was it because of the school role coupled 
v/ith the Mexican Americans' "negative cultural baggage?" Or 
was it primarily the function of the Mexican American cultural 
"values" which had been in conflict with the roles and 
expectations of the American school system? 

Four major theoretical themes appeared in the current 
literature selected in an attempt to answer these questions. 
These four theories had some of the characteristics of other 
theoretical paradigms. They were based on assumptions v;hich 
were not always valid. They had their advocates as well as 
their critics. They gained as well as lost acceptance. The 
four theoretical orientations were: (1) the biological 
determinism theory, (2) the structural-environmental deter- 
minism theory, (3) the structural-environmental and cultural 
determinism theory, and (4) the cultural determinism theory. 

The biological determinism theory was based on the 
"inherent mental inferiority of the Mexican American student." 
One of the first writers of this theoretical persuasion was 
Thomas Garth (1923) as he compared the intelligence of Mexi- 
can and Mixed and Full-Blood Indians. However, in a later 
study his results were in contradiction to his first findings. 
With the cooperation of Thomas H. Elson and Margaret M. Mor- 
ton, Garth (193 6) stated that perhaps it was the lack of 
English that could explain the low educational score and low 
I.Q. score rather than the "inherent mental inferiority." 



Garth (1937) again with the help of Candor found no signifi- 
cant differences between the white population and the Mexican 
American population in pitch and rhythm. Carlson and Hender- 
son (1950) attempted to control environmental variables to 
point out race differences. They were looking at (1) rural 
versus urban environment; (2) general socioeconomic level; 
(3) total cultural complex; (4) amount and quality of formal 
education on both subjects and parents; (5) effects of an 
inadequate diet; (6) prejudice on the part of the examiner; 
(7) motivation; and (8) bilingualism . The results of this 
study were highly questionable as a result of lack of control 
of motivation, bilingualism, rural-urban background, and 
English and Spanish vocabulary. One or a combination of 
these factors could account for the scores. The writers 
declined to comment on the native intellectual capacity of 
Mexican American children as contrasted to Anglo children 
until these factors and perhaps others were controlled. Thus 
these investigators appeared to focus on structural environ- 
mental factors for biological determinism reasons. 

Critics of the biological determinism theory have felt 
not enough attention has been placed on the bilingual and 
economic factors in analyzing the Mexican American student. 
Because of the importance placed on these two factors brief 
discussion will follow in an attempt to shed some light on 
the situation. 
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According to the literature, there are two contradict ii 
viewpoints on bilingual ism and its effect on intelligence and 
school achievement. One viev/point held by a large number of 
researchers was that bilingual ism had a detrimental effect on 
intellectual functioning. On the other hand, a smaller number 
of researchers found little or no influence of bilingualism on 
intelligence and no significant difference between bilinguals 
and monolinguals on tests of intelligence was apparent (Peal 
and Lambert, 1962). 

There are few well-controlled and methodological sound 
bilingual studies (Carter, 1970). One of the better studies 
was done by Arizona State University (1960). They found no 
significant relationship between intellectual performance and 
bilingualism, but significant relationships were found between 
sociocultural factors, school success, and test performance. 
Another well-controlled study (Peale and Lambert, 1962) reveale 
that bilinguals performed significantly better than monolin- 
guals on both verbal and non-verbal intelligence tests. Many 
explanations were offered as reasons as to why bilinguals had 
this general intellectual advantage. It was pointed out that 
they had a language asset, we^-e more facile at concept forma- 
tion and had a greater mental flexibility. Carter (1970) 
pointed out that although current empirical evidence seems to 
argue against the idea that bilinguals have lower mental 
functioning, the majority of school people 'nterviewed in his 
study subscribe to the idea. Therefore this writer's purpose 



is not to Gussost which studies are valid but to point out the 
different views which exist. For more information on Mexican 
American bilingualism see Colorado State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1967, W. R. Jones, "A Critical Study of Bilingualism 
and Mon-Verbal Intelligence," I960. 

The socioeconomic level factor has been one of the 
most important if not the most important factor in explaining 
the low educational achievement of the Mexican American. 
Keyserling (1964) reported to the 1964 Economic Conference, 

Among both families and unattached individuals 
there is a very high correlation (regardless of causa- 
tion) between the amount of education and the amount of 
poverty. Out of 34 million U.S. poor, 52 percent 
reflected deficient education. 

Poverty and minority are synonymous for a large segment of the 

Mexican .Vierican population (Galarza, 1969). About 2.1 million 

young persons 3 to 18 years old were living in households 

where the head reported Spanish as his mother tongue. About 

17 percent of these children lived in households with a family 

income under $3,000, as compared with 8 percent in the total 

population. About 8 percent reported an income of $10,000 or 

more as compared to 3 5 percent of families whose mother tongue 

was English. (Persons of Spanish Origin in vhe United 

States, November, 1969). In proportion to their population, 

four times as many Anglos were found in professional and 

technical jobs as Mexican Americans (Click, 1969). One third 

of the Mexican American men u are engaged as laborers or farm 

workers compared to only 7 percent of Anglos. (Persons of 



Spanish Surname, U. S. Census of Population, 1964). Of noarly 
450,000 federal employees in the five southwest state area in 
196U, 8 percent were Mexican American and they were concen- 
trated in the lower-paying jobs (Report to the President, 
1964). The same pattern prevailed in employment by federal 
contractors (Commission on Civil Rights, 1964). The state 
employment followed a similar course. 

Several leaders of the Mexica.^ American community 
offered as reasons for the seeming disinterest in government 
employment "a cultural aversion to having mort^ contact with 
government than is necessary," a generally low level of educa- 
tion, language difficulties on written examinations, a lack 
of interest in office work of the wom^.-, and the belief, 
widely held among well-educated Mexican Americans, that they 
have a better chance in private than p/Mic employment (U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, 1964). "What might be added," 
according to Click (1969) "was the reluctance of proud people 
to subject themselves to a possible rejection because of 
prejudice or discrimination." One Texas Congressman stated 
that "racial discrimination in job opportunities and wages is 
not unusual." But he added, "education is e substantial part 
of the problem." (Gonzalez, 1963). More recently, on June 
5, 1970, four companies and 15 labor unions in Houston, Texas 
were charged with racial and sex discrimination (Report on 
Hearings of Discrimination in Employment, 1970). Commission 
Chairman, William H. Brown III and Commissioner Vicente T. 
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XemincG accused the companies and the unions of discriminating 
in recruiting, hiring, and upgrading of blacks, Mexican Ameri- 
cans, and vjomcn in violation of 1964 Civil Rights Act. Members 
of the Commission hea^^d from some mem.bers of the Mexican Ameri- 
can population. Gregory Salazar, member of the Mexican Ameri- 
can Youth Organization stated that Mexican .Americans and 
blacks were on the verge of turning to violence in Houston, 
v;hich has been free of major riots. Salazar warned, 

If it takes violence, then that's what we'll use. 
That's an ugly word, but that's the way it is. We 
have been under this system 134 years. I would like to 
see that freedom and democracy we talk about one of 
these days. 

Another member, Yolanda Birdwell, said, "We and our black 
brothers are getting tired of the companies telling us we are 
not qualified" (Report on Hearings of Discrimination in 
Employment , 1970). 

Dr. Hector P. Garcia of Corpus Christi, founder of 
the G. I. Forum, told the Commission that withoat federal 
intervention in Texas, "I doubt that any progress would have 
been made by the blacks and Mexican Americans. Mexican Ameri- 
cans have been treated as a colonial group in Texas," he 
added (Report on Hearings of Discrimination in Employment, 
1970) . 

Blacks and Mexican Americans each held only 2 percent 
of Houston's white collar jobs in 1966, although they make up 
respectively 2 5 percent and 7 percent of the population 
according to the '.test ccuiit (r^iew York Times, 1970). 
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Although a large percentage of Mexican Americano were 
found to be living in dismal economic conditions, not all of 
them fall into a single economical, educational, and social 
category. One of the major misconceptions v7hen discussing 
Mexican Americans has been the attributing of characteristics 
to them which were really characteristics of people living 
in poverty. These characteristics were reflecting the lowest 
socioeconomic level and crossing ethnic lines (Casavantes, 
1970). The following chart includes those qualities which 
have been invalidly attributed to Mexican Americans as part 
of their "ethnicity." 



CHARACTEROLOGIC OR INTERPERSONAL STYLES: 
Attributes of Most People Living 
in the Culture of Poverty 

Their life within the context of an extended family 
incorporates a larger proportion of available time 
(than is true of middle and upper class individuals) 
in interaction with relatives and with other people 
living nearby. 

They are non-joiners of voluntary associations, 
including fraternal, church-related, and political 
associations . 

They have a preference for the old and the familiar, 
demonstrated by a reluctance to engage in new situ- 
ations, or to form new social relationships, especi- 
ally to initiate interactions with strangers. 
They demonstrate a marked anti-intellectualism , which 
expresses itself in little admiration for intellec- 
tuals, professors, writers, artists, the ballet, 
symphonies, etc., as well as in lack of support for 
schools or for the school activities of their children 
Males demonstrate "machismo." This is seen as 
opposite behavior to being intellectual or engaging 
in such activities as the ballet. Males who demon- 
strate "machismo" brag a great deal about their male 
conquests, and refuse to engage in any behavior which 



is associated with femininity, such as diaper- 
changing, dishwashing, cooking, etc. 

6. There is a great deal of use of physical force, for 
example, to settle arguments or in the use of physi- 
cal punislmient vjith disobedient children. 

7. They appear unable to postpone gratification. The 
tendency to live on a day-to-day basis looms extremely 
prevalent, and few provisions are made for long- 
range activities. 

8. They are extremely fatalistic in their view of the 
world, feeling that they have very little control 
over nature, over institutions, or over events. 

Adapted from: Cohen, Albert K., and Hodges, Harold M., 
Characteristics of the Lower-Blue-Collar Class , Winter, 197 0. 



V/riters who accepted these attributes of poor people 
regardless of ethnicity questioned the validity of the theorie 
which held that the Mexican American had educational problems 
because he was inferior or because of his culture. Mindiola 
(1970), a Mexican American University of Houston graduate 
student, charged Celia Heller in his master's thesis as des- 
cribing the value system of a particular socioeconomic class 
and not the value system of the Mexican American subculture 
in Mexican American Youth: Forgotten Youth at the Crossroads . 
Poverty appeared to account for so many of the "problems" 
Mexican American children had in the classroom. There was 
more evidence in the literature to support the case that 
these "problems" were due to lack of economic resources and 
education and not because it was "in their blood." 

The theoretical theme in opposition to biological 
determinism was the structural-environmental determinism which 
charged the economic and social structure of American society 
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as Lhe cause for the Mexican American educational problems. 
Structural-environmentalists took a long hard look at (1) the 
nature of the intelligence tests administered to Mexican Ameri 
can students; (2) the environmental influences which could 
retard their educational achievement and affect their I.Q. 
scores; (3) the educational policies and practices toward the 
education of the Mexican American children. 

SoiTie structural-environmental voices were angry coming 
from people in the government, the university, the community, 
and the church. The following voices illustrated this point. 
Armando Rodriguez, Chief, Office for Spanish Speaking Affairs, 
Office of the Secretary (1970), aid: 

roadbl^c]' ^of u^^ ^i""^^^ i^^"^ ^ educational 

ment tP^l'/SL ^^^^ ' intelligence and achieve- 

ment tests have produced de facto ethnic segregation in 
the classroom. Spanish s^akiHTchildrer hLe often 
been categorized as 'slow' and Lntally retarded because 
of low scores on tests that were unrelated to ?heir 

o? someih^nr"'""""- • ••• ^^^^^ °nly indicators 

schools ?LT; %^^'^"^^^1= basic attitude of the 

:ho°"do-:;o^^"?it-"^?if^a^^:^n^^^^ ''^-^ exc?uieiL-e 

One of the earliest advocates of this school of thought 
stated, "I have been working professionally in this field for 
more than forty years, and I have been critical or our schools' 
efforts for at least three-fourths of those years" (Sanchez, 
1966). University of Texas professor Sanchez added, 

'■ ^^i^-^.^.V^? amazed at the persistence of the 
assentation that bilingualism is bad, that a foreign 
home-language is a handicap, that, somehow, ch^Idrfn' 
with Spanish as a mother tongue were doomed to failure- 
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in fact that they v;ere ipso facto less than normally 
intelligent . 

Sanchez (1966) refused to accept the "language barrier" 
issue as the cause for the low achievement of the child. He 
cried , 

. . . to excuse the failure to do the- usual job by 
accusing the Mexican American of virtually inherent 
fault reveals a professional blind spot so elementary 
that it is difficult not to question the professional 
competence and integrity of the educators responsible. 

Ancither professor, Ballesteros (1970), exclaimed: 

Enough I There is no room for deprived, disadvan- 
taged , and handicapped students in American education, 
r-eR-yciiess of color or ethnic background. It is an 
j-ndictment against our school system. The Mexican 
^'rorican youth movement vjhich has raised so eloquently 
^•the cry, Ya Basta is focusing its efforts on destroying 
, the belief that the bilingual-bicultural person is 
•disadvantaged.' Participants are striking at the 
long-held debilitating syndrome that the school can 
educate only those whose mold fits the curriculum. 
They are saying, if that is the extent of the schools' 
capacity, then truly the school is a disadvantaged 
situation . 

A member of a Mexican American community was in-^pr- 
vicwed on his views of the schools (A Father in Texas, 1970). 
He said: 

I can't tell you much about the new principal but 
I can tell you a lot about the last one. He was very 
bad, a very bad man, I tell you. I do not understand 
how they make a man like that principal of a school, 
a place where there are children who go to learn. 

He was prejudiced, you see. And he let the teachers 
in that school be prejudiced to the students. When they 
got angry, they would call the children names, insult 
them. And the children — even very small children — were 
always punished very hard for little things. But he 
let the teachers get away with such things and when 
we complain, vjhen the parents go to complain to him, 
nothing vjould happen. We would ask him how come he 
didn't call a meeting with these teachers and find out 
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what their problems were and why did th^v feel thi^ 

-Whv^'rf tieee'^^'^?"- ^° would-Lj%^' 

don^^ M working in this schoo] if they 

Where eS:- "-^Burhe'i''^ ^ ^^^^ g° 

wnere else. But he would just make a lonp speech 

Say"wi?S'us 'LTh *°.5hange,the subject. "tS 2s his 
df^livl; ,^ ' 5 ! ^""^ nothing because he, too, 

you "to til" *° ''"^^ " °f education, 

yuu Know, to tela when you are hated. 

Father Henry J. Casso (1970), speaking to a conference 
on Increasing Opportunities for Mexican American Students in 
Higher Education, remarked: 

Spontaneously the quest has been taken ud narti 
cularly by the youth. Mexican Americans are^deaU^p" 
with an educational institution that is seared 
exclusion of minorities yet in suSh a shS? t^me tJe 
minorities are already to become inclusive. 

He also charges "that higher education does not yet have the 
tools, neither does it have the commitment nor the awareness 
to be able to shift into another gear." 

Father Casso 's message rang out clearly the struc- 
tural-environmentalist's central theme. They saw a lack of 
awareness, commitment, and resources as they focused their 
attention on (1) the location and physical facilities of the 
schools, (2) the policies and practices, (3) the teachers, and 
(4) the curriculum. 

There has been a relationship between the Southwest 's 
historical fact of ethnic isolation and segregation of the 
Mexican American from the rest of its society and the location 
of Mexican American schools. Since schools were and still 
are a reflection of the society, many Mexican American child- 
ren attended schools where they formed the ethnic majority. 
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This concen-.ration of Mexican American school population was 
most extreme in Texas. In a report to the President entitled 
Report I: Ethnic Isolation of Mexican Americans in the Public 
Schools of the Southwest, it estimated that approximately 
315,000 students, or nearly two-thirds of the Mexican Ameri- 
can enrollment in this state, were located in twenty-seven 
counties along the Mexican border or a short distance from 
it. In this area, three of every five students were Mexican 
Americans compared to one of every five for the state as a 
whole (Mexican Ame-^ican Education Study, 1971), 

While de jure (legal) segregation had been declared 
unconstitutional as cited in the landmark case of 1954 Brown 
vs. Board of Education ( 347 . U . S . 483 ) , segregation based on 
educational purposes, housing patterns, and perhaps other 
reasons still existed. 

In the Brown Case the Supreme Court held that the 
segregation by race of children in public schools was a 
deprivation of their basic right to education opportunity. 
The same charges were alleged by Mexican Americans as early 
as 1930 and as late as 1970. See Independent School D istric t 
V. Salvatierra (Texas Civ. App . 33 S.W. 2nd 790, 1930); 
Delgado v. The Bastrop Independent School District , Civil 
Action No. 388 (W.D. Texas, June 15, 1948); and Cisneros v. 
Corpus Christi Independent School District , Civil Action No. 
68-C-95, 1970. 
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During the 30 's and the 40 's "Mexican Schools" were 
maintained on the grounds that separation was beneficial to 
Mexican American children (Carter, 1970). The assumptions on 
this educational decision were the lack of English, the need 
to be Mericanized (adjusted) before mixing with Anglos, and 
slowness in school, which would hinder the progress of Anglos. 

Wilson Little (1944) studied the segregation of Mexican 
Americans in 122 widely dispersed school districts of Texas. 
He found that 50 percent of these districts segregated Mexi- 
can Americans through the sixth grade or above and more than 
17 percent (.about one in six) separated them through the eighth 
grade or higher. In contrast, less than one district in ten 
segregated Mexican Americans only through the first two years. 
During this time educators felt that Mexican American children 
should be taught separately from the other children for the 
first two or three years because of language handicaps. Strick- 
land and Sanchez (1948) found the same results. The continued 
isolation of Mexican American students after three years indi- 
cated that other prejudices, such as feelings that Mexican 
American children lacked personal cleanliness and had lower 
health oL-aiiddrdu, were probably the tiue reacions Leliind the 
segregation practice (Mexican American Education Study, 1971). 

Other studies have found practices not often docu- 
mented but often reported which gave reasons to question the 
segregation motive. These included: (1) the tendency for 
"Mexican schools" to have vastly inferior facilities, poorly 
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qualified tedci-crs, and larger classes than Anglo r.chcoLs; 

(2) the practice of picking all Spanish-Gurname children in 
i^egregated schools, even thouj^h some were fluent in English; 

(3) the fact that Negro c i Lldren were sometimes assigned to 
"Mexican schools" suggests a racial rather than a language 
basis fox segregation; (4) the lack of effort to enforce the 
often weak attendance laws; (5) the fai]ure to demand enroll- 
ment and attendance of Mexicn, Anerican children while count- 
ing them on the school census. This Texas practice was 
abolished when the state went on "average daily attendance" 
as a basis for financial support; (6) in numerous cases the 
discouraging of individual children from attending school at 
all, especially in the seccndary-level institution (Carter, 
1970). In September, 1971, the Houston Independent School 
district was boycotted by members of the Mexican American 
population because they were paired with blacks for integra- 
tion purposes. For more information relating to practices in 
Mexican American schools, see Calderon, 1950; Ceja, 1957; 
Common Gr^_nd, Winter, 1947; Rubel, 1966; Strickland and 
Sanchez, 1948; Taylor, ] 934 ; Trillnnghani and Hughes, 19i!3; apd 
Carter, 1970. 

Although conditions were somewhat improving, one still 
found schools with a high concentration of Mexican Americans 
to be in poor physical condition (Calderon, 19 50; Cor. -a, 
1955). The State Board of Education gave a final warning of 
deficiencies and discontinued state accreditation as of July 
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1, 197 2 , to the V/est Oso Independent Schor.l Di^Arict in 
Hueces County. (West Oco is located next to t].r .'orpus Christi 
school district and is predominantly Mexican /merican). The 
accreditation team visited in 1965, 1966, 1968, and 1970 and 
found, among other things, facilities and buildings that were 
in poor condition. The report sti ced that rooms needed 
painting, numerous desks were in disrepair, and there was 
little or no storage space available to teachers in classrooms. 
The report added that in an elementary school, the playground 
was filled with dirt containing a large amount of oyster 
shell, constituting a possible safety hazard for children. 
( Corpus Christi Caller Times , Sunday, September 12, 1971). 
In many Texas school districts there is a great difference 
between the physical facilities of j reioTninantly minority 
schools and white middle-cli institutions. A new practice 
in some school districts was to replace these oj ier plants 
with new modern schools. This explains why a f'_ - barrio schools 
had by far the best facixities in the dictrict. If this trend 
continues, the difference in quality might bo reduced. 

Part of this inequity was found in the sta^ « 3 ' ability 
and desire to support their school districts. The following 
table presents the financial effort and the results of that 
effort in five Southwestern states. Although no clear cut 
conclusion was drawn from this data, certain differences were 
apparent. For example, California was seen as spending the 
most money, paying the highest salary, having the fewest dropouts. 
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and is second only to Colorado in lowest percentage of draft 
rejectees. Texas, on the other hand, was shown as having the 
poorest school attendance, lowest teacher salary, lowest 
expenditures per pupnl, and being in the middle range in num- 
ber of dropouts and has the next to the highest percentage 
failing mental tests for the draft (Carter, 1970). 



Table 10* 



Selected Statistics on School Attendance, Graduation, 
and Expenditures Per State in Five Southwestern 

States, 1965-66 



Average Percenrap,e ot Chil dren Ages 5-17 -XtT^T^7n7T^; ^;;^7wr^ 



Rank order 



among all 
^"^^"^g states 



Percent 



California 5 

Colorado g 90 0 

Arizona 21 04 7 

New Mexico 22 o7 c 

— 04 . b 



Texas 



83.3 



Number of Children (Ages S-ITTP^FTOQ-Adms- (Ages 21-64) 



Rank order 

c,^.^^ ^^°^g all Number of 
stat es ohildrpn 

New Mexico ]_ 
Arizona j_2 
Colorado ±q 



69 
58 

California L|3 



''Table 10 as nu^.bered in orim"n^i -m-m^^ c 
footnote, page 23. ^rigma] oource. See source 
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Estimated Expenditure Per ADA (A verage Daily Attendanc -i~TJmtT 



State 



California 
Colorado 
Arizona 
Nev; Mexico 
Texas 



Rank order 
among all 
states 



Expenditure 



9 
22 
23 
24 
39 



$613 
571 
568 
556 
449 



State 



New Mexico 
Arizona 
Colorado 
Texas 

California 



Public School Expendi ture as Percent of Personal Incom-^7T96r 

Rank order Percent 
among all of personal 
states income 



2 
5 
10 
2k 
32 



5.4 
5.0 
4.6 
4.0 
3 . 8 



} 
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Pupils Per Classroom Teacher 



State 



Rank order 
among all 
states 



Colorado 
Arizona 
New Mexico 
Texas 

Calif ornia 



12 
22 
26 
31 

44 



Pupils 



22 
23 

24, 
24, 
'J6. 



Estimated Average Teachers' Salaries 



State 



Rank order 
among all 
states 



Salary 



California 
Arizona 
New Mexico 
Colorado 
Texas 



2 
15 
20 
21 
33 



$8 ,450 
7 ,320 
6,r,30 
o , t 2 b 
6 ,025 



» 
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rUDllC High 


School Graduates in 
Grade Class in 


1964 
1961 


-65 
-62 


, as Percent of Ninth- 


State 


Rank order 
among all 
states 






Percent of 
ninth-grade 
class 


California 
Colorado 

^xas 
Ne.v Mexico 


1 
20 
3H 
38 






88.9 
78.2 
59.5 
68 .0 
62.6 


A.oizona 


47 








rercent 


or Draftees Failing 


Mental 


Tests, 1965 



Rank order 
among all 

states Percent 



20 14.0 

Ca.., rornia 25 15 3 

Arizona 26 20. '5 

Te -.3.3 35 23 3 

New Mexico 33 25 [4 



,0 ^^-?^'"^-= National Education Association (1967, pp. 

12, 21, 2", 32, 54). ' 

The s+-c^e's and the local community's desire to sup- 
port and enrici. the school district was seen just as impor- 
tant as the abilixv to finance it. ^Carter in his book Mexican 
/_r;ericans in School s: A History of Educational Neglect , (1970), 
liLcussed the poor facilities in Mexican American schools with 
a Texas school administrator. The administrator commented 
that it was the feeling of some of his colleagues to provide 
inferior facilities arguing that placing such children in 
beautiful schools with exciting surroundings would raise their 
expectations and ultimately encourage frustration, since "few 



Mexicans can ever reach such levels during their lifetime." 
Although new modern school plants do not guarantee quality 
education, it was difficult to argue that new exciting class- 
rooms do not influence the quality of education. 

Some school policies and practices actually prevented 
Mexican American children from succeeding said the structural 
environmentalists. Although there was little empirical data 
to reach clear cut conclusions, critics made strong points 
against some of the school policies and practices. For exam- 
ple, the "No Speaking Spanish rule" has been inferred by 
Mexican Americans as a denial of their home and culture, 
according to the current literature. This tended to lead the 
child's thinking his mother tongue was "inferior." This 
thinking was reinforced again by having all instruction with a 
few exceptions in English. Punishment for speaking Spanish in 
schools has left many psychological scars throughout the South- 
west. A Mexican American principal in California remembered 
when his teacher would punish him for speaking Spanish in the 
classroom and his friends would hit him for speaking English 
on the playground so he wouldn't forget his Mexican heritage. 
The "No Spanish -ule" was abolished in some school districts 
and in others "English was encouraged." These rules were 
based on assumptions that were not always valid. Here are 
some of the assumptions according to the selected literature: 
(1) English is the national language and must be learned; the 
best way to learn it is to prohibit Spanish; (2) bilingualism 
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is mentally confusing; (3) the Spanish spoken in the Southwest 
is a sub-standard dialect; (4) teachers don't understand 
Spanish. Some of the most conmon complaints from the Anglo 
staff are: "I don't know what they arc taxking about. It is 
not polite to speak a foreign tongue in front of a person who 
doesn't speak it." These statements were seriously questioned 
by critics (Carter, 1970). Were teachers and administrators 
so insecure in their relationship that they thought the Mexican 
American students were talking and plotting against them? Per- 
haps it was just the threat element to authority by not know- 
ing the "communication code" of the subordinate. 

Another practice found especially in lower socioecono- 
mic elementary and junior high schools is the rigid dress code. 
Until recently it was only the Mexican Americans who were 
punished for their hair style, mustache, and general appear- 
ance (Rubel, 1966). Cultural -anthropologists told us each 
culture or subculture dictated what was "proper" for a person 
to wear. In certain parts of the barrio long hair, shirts 
worn on the outside with more than the collar button open, was 
the style. Many Mexican Aj.vr-.ican students were suspended for 
violating the dress code. IvuDe" quotes 3n administrator, 
"Each Mexican American child is -.r.^e^^.c. ivfore he is per- 
mitted to enroll, and if he wants t. t -ay , he has to get a 
g_ood haircut , cut off the sideburns (emphasis mine) (1966). 

Another common practice which negated a child's Mexican 
heritage was changing or "Anglicizing" his name.. Personality 



theorists have stated that a child's name is perhaps "the 
foundation of self-identity." Yot some schools cpance the 
Spanish given names to English because (1) it is ^.ovc conveni- 
ent for the Anglo teachers, (2) teachers like Anglo names 
better, (3) this is the United States. Consequently Pedro is 
changed to Pete, Jose is changed to Joe and Mari- to Mary. 
The Spanish name that really upsets the schools is Jesus. 
That name "has to be changed" to Jesse (Carter, 1970). After 
all, what good white Anglo Saxon Protestant teacher is going 
to say, "Jesus, you have to stay after school for speaking 
Spanish"! In some instances the names were changed by the 
students themselves in order to be "accepted" by the parent 
society. At the present time there is a trend among some 
Mexican Americans, especially the youth group, to keep and use 
their Spanish names as a matter of self identity and self 
pride. 

Another common practice found in Tex.s wcs the assign- 
ment of Mexican American teachers in predominantly Mexican 
American schools. The arguments for this judgment rosted on 
assumptions which were not always valid. These assumptions 
were that the teacher would be seen ar a model and hi:, ability 
and insight in the Mexican American culture would alio,' h:m 
to work more effectively with the students. Having a Mexican 
Ajuerican teacher will not guarantee success in teaching Mexi- 
can American students. This interview with a lawyer in Texas 
will illustrate this point. 



Some people think the ansvjer is more Chicanos (Mexi- 
can Americans) on the school board, more Chicano teachers, 
more Chicanos here, more Chicanos there. But what 
happens? The Anglos still wind up running things. They 
find teachers who have come up through the Anglo system, 
who have been taught to believe that it is bad to be 
Mexican, and it is these people that they put in the 
classroom. And then they say, 'Here, look, we have 
Chicanos teaching in our schools!' But what have they 
really got? They just have more Anglos — not by birth, 
you understand, but by attitude. But the Anglo superin- 
tendent or principal feels good. He has somebody in 
the classroom actually teaching, whose name is Gonzales 
or Ramirez. It makes him look very liberal, and he can 
go on running things the same old way and feel good about 
it. 

The Colorado Commission on Spanish-Surnamed Citizens, 
stated "Mexican American teachers. . . from upper-middle-class- 
urban culture many have nothing in common with a poor working 
class Spanish-curnamed student" (1966). 

Another characteristic of schools with a heavy Mexican 
American enrollment was a large percentage of poorly trained 
teachers. The Governor's Committee on Public School Educa- 
tion in Texas (1968) found a strong relationship between 
Spanish-s'urname percentages in the population and teachers 
V7ho were t'^aching with less than a bachelor's degree. In I966 
Ramirez reported that 10 percent of the teachers had no 
bachelor's degree, 13 percent were teaching on emergency cre- 
dentials, and 30 percent were on provisional credentials; 
only 57 percent of 1,650 elementary teachers in the lower Rio 
Grande Valley ^ere fully certified Texas teachers. 

While there is a great need for bilingual teachers, 
they don't all have to be Mexican Americans. Blacks, Anglos, 
and Mexican Americans appeared to be equally effective 
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tcachins Mexican American students. Tliese teachers, regard- 
less of color or ethnicity, should have the professional 
knov/ledge, skill, and adaptability to understand and accept 
and teach " every child whatever his background is, whatever 
his language is, whatever his abilities are, to his fullesl: 
capabilities" (Howe, 1966). 

The curriculum of schools with a heavy concentration 
of Mexican .Americans was seen to be of a nr native nature, 
based on the criteria to place students in tracks or sequences 
and the tendency to keep them there. No one would argue the 
fact that there are individual differences even within the 
Mexican /jnerican population. Tracking was a common device 
used to treat the students differently. Tracking was generally 
based on achievement and intelligence tests, counselor's 
observations, behavior records, teacher recommendations, and 
parents' request. However, the principle factor for selec- 
tion was the intelligence and achievement scores (Carter, 
1970). To no one's surprise the relationship between socio- 
economic level and tracking was obvious. Hickerson (1962) 
and Parsons (1965) found Mexican American children in dispro- 
portionately high percentages in vocational and low ability 
tracks. One of the strongest criticisms of tracking was 
that it is almost impossible to move upward from a track due 
to the inflexibility of the school program. However, it 
appeared to bo easier to make progress in the elementary 
schools than in junior and senior high schools. 



riost educators argued for ability tracking on the 
grounds that it eliminated extreme abilities, and the curricu- 
lum could better be adjusted to "meet the needs" of students 
as a group and as individuals. On the other hand, others 
argued against it on the basis that it had ill effects on 
attitudes, aspirations, and self concepts of the students. 

Although no studies on the effects of tracking on 
Mexican American students were found during this writing, 
studies on the effects of homogeneous grouping have been 
generally inconclusive. After surveying the literature rela- 
tive to the effects of tracking, Goldberg, Passow, and Justin 
(1966) stated. 

Many of the issues concerning grouping (tracking) 
remain unresolved, and most questions are still 
unanswered despite 70 or 80 years of practice and at 
least 40 years of study. Insufficient and conflicting 
dataare being used to support partisan views con- 
cerning the consequences of grouping, rather than to 
resolve the persistence issues. 

Then in their own study of elementary tracking in New York 
City, they concluded: 

... in predominantly middle-class elementary 
schools, narrowing the ability range in the classroom 
on the basis of some measure of general academic 
aptitude will, by itself, in the absence of carefully 
planned adaptations of content and mefods, produce 
little positive change in the academic achievement 
of pupils at any ability level. Hov;evor, the study 
found no r,uT)por't for the contention that n,?rrov7 ran^f^ 
cicts::os ai-e associated with negative effects on self- 
concept, aspirations, interests, attitudes toward 
school, and other non-intellectual factors. 

They concluded that tracking was in itself neither good nor 
bad: 
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Grouping can be at best, ineffective; at worst, 
harmful. It can become harmful when ^if ,^lulls teachers 
cind parents into believing that beca^i^se tliere is 
grouping, the school is providing diji f er entiated educa- 
tion for pupils of varying degrees of ability, when 
in reality that is not the case. It may become 
damaging when it is inflexible and does not provide 
channels for moving children from lower to higher 
ability groups and back a2;ain. 

Samora (1963) said this about tracking: 

Many communities have had their 'Mexican rooms* for 
years and years. This is segregation on pseudo-pedologi- 
cal grounds, the reasoning behind being that children 
who come to school v7ho are Spanish-speaking should be 
placed in a room by themselves in order to learn English. 
One community in Colorado had such segregation through 
the first four grades as late as 19 50. A neighboring 
community in southern Colorado just abandoned their 
'Mexican rooms' last year after pressure war. brought 
about by the local Spanish citizenry. 

Studies supporting the structural-environmental 
orientation were found as early as 1936 and as recently as 
1971. Guy A. West (1936) found an extensive area in the 
Southwestern states in which a large percent of the popula- 
tion is of Spanish extraction and, although some degree of 
assimilation and intermarriage had taken place, there still 
prevailed, throughout this region, considerable racial preju- 
dice. The purpose of this study was to determine whether or 
not attitudes of prejudice existed among the teachers in the 
public schools and whether Mexican American teachers displayed 
racial attitudes differing from those of Anglo teachers. 
V/est (1936) found Anglo teachers "more strongly inclined than 
the Mexican Americans to claim superiority for pupils of their 
own race." Sanchez (1940) in his book Forgotten People 



reTTiarked, "The unresponsiveness of the school to the environ- 
ment of New Mexican children tends to force them out of 
school." Another advocate of this theoretical scheme was 
Paul Taylor v.ho found the relationship between the economic 
system of American industry and the migratory patterns and 
conditions of Mexican American migrant workers were in accord 
ance with the earlier ivorks of Adams (1936), Landis (1936 ), 
and Tetreau (1940). Pasamanich (1951) argued more focus shou 
be paid to structural variables in the analysis of the intell 
gence of the Mexican American child. Morton Keston and Car- 
mina Jimenez (1954) did just that when they set up their 
study "to determine whether the bilingual children of Albuque. 
que, New Mexico, should be given the Stanford-Binet Intelli- 
gence Test in a translated Spanish version or in the original 
English form." They compared the intelligence scores of these 
children in the one language with their intelligence test 
scores in the other language. The results were that the 
children scored higher on the English version than they did 
on the Spanish version. Staying away from the biological 
determinism theory the researchers stated that the probable 
reasons were (1) even though Mexican Americans speak Spanish, 
their formal training in Spanish was far inferior to their 
formal training in English. This point was supported earlier 
by Manakian (1939) who found English became the dominant 
language of Mexican Americans from the fifth grade on. Since 
they received no formal training in Spanish before the fifth 



grade, English was their only formally learned language. The 
high correlation bet^^een Englich test scores and grade point 
average, as opposed to a low correlation between Spanish 
scores a:.d grade point average, added support to Keston's 
and Jimenez's explanation. Other studies were: Ed D. Tetrarau 
ana Emory Bogardus (1940); Norman Humphrey (1941); Charles 
Loomis (1943), (1943), (1944), and (1945). One of the latest 
studies was reported in the Houston Chronicle on September 4, 
1971. Dr. George W. Mayeske of the U.S. Office of Education 
and Dr. Jane R. Mercer of the University of California at 
Riverside conducted a study in 1971 of nearly 124,000 grade 
school pupils and found white and minority-group youngsters 
scored almost identically on school achievement tests when 
environmental and social factors were statistically cancelled. 
Dr. Mercer added that I.Q. scores of average Mexican American 
and Negro pupils were essentially the same as for white 
pupils when social and cultural disadvantages were taken into 
account. Dr. Mercer stated: 

Although genetic factors undoubtedly produce differ- 
ences in ability within the various ethni? groSps, the 
fni PMn'^'^ ^^I"r" coverage test scores of black 

and Chicano students and the scores of Anglo middle-class 
students can be accounted for by environmenta^lacLJs! 

The third theoretical theme was the combination of 
the structural-environmental and cultural-determinism theories. 
These theorists blamed the economics, the language, the 
school, and the cultural conflict between the Mexican American 
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and the Anglo society for the poor educational progress of 
the Mexican American students. The blending of the tv;o 
theories in a comp] ementary nature was not always successful. 
Sometimes they even contradicted each other in the same works. 

Paul Walters (19 39) was one of the early writers 
taking this viewpoint. He investigated the problems of rural 
oriented New Mexicans encountered in an industrialized society, 
He stated such values as fatalism, dependency and traditional- 
ism stifled their progress. On the other hand he offered some 
evidence which contradicted his first premise. For example, 
he commented on the cities' irrigation project for improve- 
ment which indicated they didn't lack in initiative and self 
reliance (Vaca, 1970). The dry farming attempt by some villa- 
gers to increase their income v/as an indication of not being 
tied to traditional methods and a willingness to change. 

Emory S. Bogardus (1943) used this theoretical frame- 
work to explain the behavior of the Mexican American gang, 
rie said the behavior was due to: 

(1) unemployment as a result of the Mexican American 
indifference tovv7ard work, (2) low intelligence quotients, 
due to inbreeding (they were born subnormal), (3) boys 
growing up in culturally underprivileged neighborhoods 
v/here they lacked the same type of recreation that 
others had, (4) finding themselves discriminated against 
occupat ionally . 

Two other works appeared in later literature which 
utilized this theory. One was Dr. Jack D. Foi^bes' Mexican 
Americans: A Handbook for Educators (1966). He blames the 
Mexican American parents and the schools. Forbes remarked, 
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^n-r^i^tunatoly, many younger Mexican Ajner leans rdu- 
ca ed in Anglo-oriented schools have not been able to 
relate in a positive manner toward the north Mexican 
°^ '^^^i^^^'^ mixed cultures primarily because their 

paren.3 have been unable to effectively transmit the 
opanish language and Mexican heritage to them. 

He charged the schools with "attacking or completely ignoring 
that heritage." Forbes added that students subjected to this 
type of pressure have not ordinarily become Anglos though 
because of a feeling of being rejected by the dominant soci- 
ety (because of frequently experienced prejudices and dis- 
crimination) and by the schooZ : (because the curriculum is so 
totally negative as regards their own personal and cultural 
background). He concluded that these students have often 
created a mixed Anglo-Mexican subculture built around a lan- 
guage incorporating English and Spanish words and a "gang" 
style of organization. 

In 1970, Dr. Dell Felder used this structural-environ- 
mental and cultural-determinism theory in her article, "The 
Education of Mexican Americans: Fallacies of the Monoculture 
Approach." In the beginning of her article she used the 
cultural determinism frame of reference to contrast the Anglo 
and Mexican American values. Dr. Felder stated. 

In contrast to the importance Anglos assign to 
f^oS'^'^^l^,-?'^ change, the Spanish-speaking value tradi- 
tion While the social roles of Anglos reflect the 
egalitarian principle, the social relationships of 
Mexican Americans express the values of familism and 
paternalism. Anglos believe they can control the 
future; they strive to manipulate the environment to 
suit their needs. The Mexican American is more likely 
to be fatalistic, disposed to believe that aJterinP 
the present will have little effect on the future. 
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She added, 

the American school. vaxues ot 

Later in the same article she switched from the cultural- 
determinism view to the structural-environmental position. 
She stated 

must relaue to an instructional program presented I'n !, 
language other than his own. presented in a 

Finally in her suggestions for curricula reform she combined 
both theories by stating, "A second important step would be 
to recognize that economic deprivation and cultural differences 
generate serious handicaps to learning" (emphasis mine). 

The fourth theoretical paradigm was cultural deter- 
minism. This theory held the Mexican American culture res- 
ponsible for the students' failure in school. Cultural 
determinism rested on three assumptions. The first assumption 
was the basis of Mexican American culture revolving around 
"values," value orientation or value systems. The second 
assumption was that Mexican American values were the opposite 
of Anglo values. Finally the third was the Mexican American 
values were not only the opposite of Anglo values but were 
in conflict with the schools' expectations resulting in 
academic failure. 



Cultural determinism appeared in the 1930 's and at 
present holds the dominant position over the other theories 
according to the current literature (Vaca, 1970). In 1938, 
Loaz Johnson produced a study disclosing the Mexican American 
educational failure. This study was important because it 
came at the time biological determinism was dying out and 
there were few advocates for structural environmental deter- 
minism. Johnson pointed out that the Mexican American was 
of a different race, therefore his motives, his tendencies, 
his philosopny of life, and his customs were very different 
from those of Anglo Americans. She added that since he used 
a different language in his life, his idioms of thought must 
necessarily be different (Johnson, 1938). 

In 1943, Norman D. Humphrey was the first writer to 
discuss the Mexican American culture in terms of "values." 
In his work, "The Concept of Culture in Social Case Work," he 
stated, "Each ethnic group was created, or has utilized, 
specific symbols; has assigned meanings to distinct objects 
in the environment." Then Humphrey evolved from "symbols" 
to "norms" and later inserted values for norms. Humphrey's 
work rested on two assumptions that have not been empirically 
proven. One is that there do exist different values and that 
the Anglo values are superior to those of the Mexican Ameri- 
can. Later, Humphrey changes from the value orientation 
concept to behavioral patterns using language and family 
structure as an index to measure the degree of assimilation 
of Mexican American families into the "American way of life." 
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David Senter (1945) also held the behavioral pattern 
viewpoint rather than a Mexican American culture made up of 
"values." He pointed out that minority groups faced three 
possibilities of adjustment: 

^nr^.^^^wX ""^^ attempt to maintain their original cul- 
cultn.! ^^•r^.-"^'"P^ ^"^^'^ acceptance of the new 

llllnuth ^'^r^-??;' leading to eventual assimilation, 

although the path will be roughened by prejudice, (3) 
they may develop something foreign to both their 
ancestral culture and that of the present majority 

In 1946 he reaffirmed his position with the coopex^ation of 
Florence Hawley focusing on parental roles, customs on dating ^ 
and patterns of behavior to instruction in the Mexican Ameri- 
can family. 

But it was in the middle 1940 's and the early 1950 's 
when cultural determinism promoted the notion of Mexican 
American culture compo.sd of values. During World War II 
many Mexican Americans were fo md functionally illiterate 
and were placed in special educational centers. The Mexican 
American cultural baggage was given for not meeting Army 
standards (Altus, 1943). 

Sister Frances Jerome Woods (1949) studied Mexican 
Merican leadership in San Antonio basing it on cultural 
differences adding paternalism, courtesy, and a "general lack 
of value for money." In the same year, Louis F. Harvey (1949) 
used the same theoretical scheme to explain the behavior of 
"The Dolinquent Mexican Boy." 
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BurL.g the 1950 's, Florence K. Kluckhohn really 
clinched it for the value orientation advocates as she wrote 
articles in 1950, 1951, and 1953 based on her aoctoral thesi. 
"Value Orientations of Anglo Americans and Hex' can Americans 
Watson and Samora (1954) were atlr-.ted to the value 
orientation scheme and used it as ^.ey studied leadership in 
a Mexican A^nerican community. In the same year Lyle Saunders 
published his book Cultural Differences and Medical C.r^. 
based his work on Florence Kluckoln's dissertation thesis of 
1937. Saunders placed Mexican American "values" opposite 
Anglo American values. He stated on time: "Unlike the 
Anglo, the Spanish American or Mexican American is likely to 
be strongly oriented toward the present or the immediate 
past." On change: "There is probably nothing the Anglo more 
completely accepts than the notion that change is good and 
progress inevitable. . . The Spanish-speaking person coming 
from another background has a somewhat different orientation 
toward change and progress." On acceptance and resignation: 
"The Spanish-speaking people have a somewhat greater readi- 
ness toward acceptance and resignation than is characteristic 
of the Anglo." 

By the late 1950 's the notion of the Mexican American 
besed on value orientation was well accepted. The following 
writings during this period will illustrate this point: 
Cultura^V.lues of American Ethnic Groups , by Woods, 19 56; 
"Variations of Selected Cultural Patterns Among Three 



Generations of Mexican Americans in San Antonio, Texas," by 
FranceGca, 1958; Health in the Mexican Amcricdn Culture , by 
Clark, 1959. 

The trend followed into the 1960 's. Horacio Ulibarri 
(1950) wrote that the American school was based on middle 
class values in "Teacher Awareness of Sociocultural Differences 
in Multicultural Classrooms." Again Julian Samora (1961) dis- 
cussed the Mexican American culture in terms of value orienta- 
tion in "Conceptions of Health and Disease Among Spanish 
Americans." Then in the same year Florence Rockwood Kluck- 
hohn with the help of Fred Strodtbeck emphasized the value 
orientation people again. Their most basic assumption "was 
that there was a systematic variation in the realm of cul- 
tural phenomena, which is both as definite and as essential 
as the demonstrated systematic variations in physical and 
biological phenomena." Their book, Variations in Value 
Orientations, made such an impact in the field that the 
majority of the writers in Mexican American culture used it 
as a basis and a springboard. This work even changed the 
mind of Herschel T. Manuel from structural-environmentalist 
to a cultural determinist as illustrated in his book, Spanish 
Speaking Children of the Southwest (1965). Perhaps no other 
work has rested so heavily on the cultural deterministic 
theme as Cecilia Heller's Mexican American Youth at the 
Crossroad. Heller strongly suggested that the Mexican Ameri- 
c-'n cultural set of values must be replaced by Anglo set of 
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values if he is Co be successful. But then again Heller made 
some assumptions which were questioned by Hindiola, Vaca, 
Romano, and others. 

For more inform.ation on the Mexican American as seen 
from rhe cultural deterministic viewpoint see Clark Knowlton, 
1962; William Madsen, 1964; Louis Zurcher, 1965; Fernando 
Penalosa and Edward McDonagh, 1966; Louis Hernandez, 1969; 
John W. Moore and Alfredo Cuellar, 1970; and Thomas P. Carter, 
1970. 

The reason for .electing the Mexican American cultural 
characteristics in the cultural deterministic scheme is three- 
fold: (1) It is fair to say that the reigning theoretical 
paradigm for the analysis of the Mexican American is that of 
cultural determinism based on a definition of Mexican A^merican 
culture as composed of values detrimental to success in the 
American way of life (Vaca, 1970). Many of the works based 
on this theoretical theme are used in graduate and professional 
schools throughout the nation to explain the Mexican American 
way of life. (2) These characteristics appear more often in 
the field. (3) According to the selected literature, these 
characteristics seemed to handicap the educational progress 
of the Mr-xicen Awricav child. 

Here are the selected Mexican American cultural 
characteristics : 

3 . Ethnic Isolation. Mexican Americans tended to 
live together in one section of town called barrios o.> 
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colonias. According to Kibbe (1946) this section was often I 

set apart by a railroad track, a highway, or a river. A 

i£Olonia was defined by Burma (1954) as a "satellite community, 

sop^.^ated from the parent community by psychic and social 

isolation." Generally they would occupy buildings in the 

older and neglected parts of town, where rent and ownership 

costs were low and community services and facilities were at j 

a minimum (Saunders, 19 54). ; 

2. Spanish Language. The hodge podge language which / 
the child brings to school is a dialect of American Spanish I 
incorporating thousands of words of English origin. This J 
language is sometimes referred to as Tex-Mex or pocho. Some ^f' 
social scientists and educators stated that Spanish inter- : li" j 

fered with the correct speaking of English. Not only were 
there differences in sounds but also in concepts between the 
two languages. The language problem was seen as a ser^'ous 
one by Madson (Madsen, 1964). A recent survey revealed Mexi- 
can Americans knew some English but used it infrequently 
(NEA, Tuscon Survey Group, 1966). Up until the late 1940 's 
Mexican American children were in separate buildings of 
schools based on the rationale that these children knew 
little or no English upon entering school. 

3. £o_Lalj_sm. Ihe concept that man is the helpless 
object to whom the things happen, rather than the master of 
his fate witli an active part in his own destiny. According 
to Madr.en, the Mexican Ajnerican believed that his dustiny 
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was predetermined. For this reason the Mexican American 
tended to meet difficulties by adjusting to them rather than 
by attempting to overcome them (^aunders, 19514). Fatalism 
manifested itself in many ways (Edmondson, 1957). The Mexi- 
can American felt that he was "subjugated to nature" rather 
than being master over nature (Kluckhohn, 1961). 

4. Present Day Orientation . Since most Mexican 
AjT.cricans belong to the lower socioeconomic levels of Ameri- 
can society, their orientation has been focused on the present 
rather than the future. Lacking future orientation for 
planning ahead, (Madsen, 1964), the Mexican American preferred 
a present alternative to future alternatives (Kluckhohn, 1961). 
Because he felt that the present could not le ignored (Saun- 
ders, 1954), the Mexican American would be considered presump- 
tious to plan for tomorrow (Madsen, 1964). 

5. Limited Aspirations . Few Mexican American -arents 
encouraged higher education or intellectual efforts in their 
homes (Heller, 1966). An "educated" person in a Spanish- 
speaking home was one vjho had been well trained as a social 
bein;5. An informal education within the family was regarded 
as more important than formal schooling. Because achievement 
V7ns not rtror.sed in the Mexican American home ^ Heller Srtw 
this lack of emphasis upon "making good" in conventional 
tei-ms as being consistent with the themes of fatalism and 
resignation that ran through the Mexican American culture. 
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6. Machismo. The ideal male role was nanifcsted by 
the concept of machismo or "manliness." The man was con- 
ceived as having "superior" strength and intelligence which 
placed him above criticism (Madscn, 196U). Deironstra ting 
his sexual prowess by seeking extramarital affairs was viewed 
as an affirmation of his manliness and this was also a means 
. of winning him prestige among his male acquaintances (Hadsen, 
1964; Edmonson, 1957). Also, maintaining a mistress in a 
second household known as the casa chica was the most con- 
vincing i,;ay of proving his machismo and financial ability 
(Madsen, 1964). 

7. Family Solidarity. The family was seen as the 
major focus of social identity with certain roles and 
expectations (Madsen, 1964). Persons were first identified 
as a member of a family than as an individual. Authority 
rests with the father, ruler and decision maker of the house- 
hold. The mother s role of making a home for the husband 
and children was regarded as subordinate and restricted. 



Chapter 2 

THE DEVELOPMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE INSTRUMENTS 

DEVELOPMENT 

Format 

The instruments were developed by this v;riter. (See 
Appendix). There were two schedules designed for the study; 
one was for the students and one for the parents. The one 
for the parents was translated into Spanish for persons who 
did not speak or ui.derstand English. Some of the question- 
naire items were modifications from previous studies done in 
Mexican American communities (Carter, 197 0; Grebler, Moore, 
and Guzman, 1970; Kluckhohn , 1963; Manual, 1965; and Rivera, 
1S68). The rest of the items were specifically developed 
for this study by this writer. 

The questions were arranged logically to avoid con- 
fusion and misunderstanding (Parten, 1950). Transitional 
statements were made between the different categorical ques- 
tions so the respondent could grasp a change of subject 
Mar.T;.jr and not jnlc^piet and react to iji the light of earlier 
questions. The usual precautionary method of alternating 
the position of the responses was utilized in an effort to 
avoid a response pattern. 



The questionnaires were divided into seven categorie^i 
as follows: (1) Ethnic Isolation, (2) Spanish Language, (3) 
Fatalism, (4) Present Day Orientation, (5) Limited Aspiration, 
(G) Machismo , and (7) Family Solidarity. The students* 
schedule contained eighty-three questions while the parents' 
English and Spanish questionnaires had seventy-eight questions 

Questions which yielded information on Ethnic Isola- 
tion were 1 through 14 on the students' and parents' schedules 

Example : 

Do you think there is any chance of your moving in 
the next 12 months? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

Items 15 through 3 9 on the students' questionnaire and 
items 15 through 35 on the parents' questionnaire obtained 
information relating to the Spanish language. 

Example : 

VJhat language do you speak in your home? 

a. Mostly Spanish 

b. Mostly English 

c. Only Spanish 

d. Only English 

e. Both 

Items relating to Fatalism were 40 through 51 on the 
students' questionnaire and items 3 6 through 44 on the par- 
ents ' qucs tionnair^e . 

Example : 

Every time I try to get ahead something or someone 
stops me. 

a . agree 

b. disagree 
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Present Day information was obtained from questions 56 



through 59 on the students' schedule and questions 4 9 through 
52 on the parents' scliedule. 



Example : 

a. Some people believe it best to give most atten- 
tion to what is happening now in the present. 
They say that the past has gone and the future 
is much too uncertain to count on. 

b. Some people think that the v/ays of the past 
were the most right and the best, and as changes 
come things get worse. 

c. Some people believe that it is the ways of the 
future which will be best, and they say that 
altliough there are sometime disappointments, 
change brings improvements in the long run. 

Which one of these ways of looking at life do you 
think is best? 
a . 

b. ^^^^ 
c . 



Limited Aspiration questions included 60 through 69 
on the students' questionnaire and 53 through 64 on the par- 
ents ' questionnaire . 

Student Example: 

What do you think you should do about school? 

a. drop out and get a job 

b. finish high school 

c. finish high school and get a job 

d. go to college 

e . f inish college and get a job 

Parent Example: 

What do you think your son (daughter) should do about 
school ? 

a. drop out and get a job 

b. finish high school 

c. finish high school and get a job 

d. go to college 

e. finish college and get a job 
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Items Ul, 52, 54, 6C, 57 and 71 through 84 obtained 
information on the MachiGmo concept on the students' ques- 
tionnaire. Questions 45, 46, 47, 61, G2 and 65 through 78 
on the parents' questionnaire yielded information on Machismo. 

Example : 

Men are alv;ays smarter than women. 

^- ajree 

b. disagree 

family Solidarity v;as covered by questions 41 , 55 , 66 , 
67, and questions 71 through 84 on the students' schedule. 
On the parents' schedule Family Solidarity questions included 
48, 65, and 66 through 78. 

Example : 

Your family is more important than you. 

^* agree 

b . disagree 

Validity 

Helmstadter argued that the most common variety of 
content validity (or any type of validity, for that matter) 
is face validity. Face validity refers not to what a test 
actually measures, but to what it appears, on the basis of 
a subjective evaluation, to measure (Helmstadter, 1964). 
The evaluation of both questionnaires v/as made by a five- 
member panel of experts who have done work in the field of 
Mexican American education. These educators have served as 
local, state, and national consultants in the field of educatin 
the Mexican American student. The five members were as 
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follov73: (1) Mr. Alonso Perales, Curriculum Director, San 
Antonio Independent School District, San Antonio, Texas; (2) 
Mr. Gon^^alo Garza, Area V Superintendent, Houston Independent 
School District, Houston, Texas; (3) Mr. Carlos Rivera, Assis- 
tant Superintendent for Mexican American Education, El Paso 
Independent School District, El Paso, Texas; (4) Mr. Salvador 
Alvarez, Foreign Language Consultant, Corpus Christ i Indepen- 
dent School District, Corpus Christi, Texas, and (5) Dr. 
Josephine Sobrino, Professor, Spanish Department, University 
of Houston, Houston, Texas. Dr. Sobrino and Mr. Alvarez 
assisted in translating the questionnaire into Spanish so 
the persons in the barrios would have a better understanding 
of the instrument . 

Reliability 

The instruments were tested for reliability using the 
test-retest method (Helmstadter , 1964). The questionnaires 
were administered to 30 Edison Junior High ninth graders and 
60 parents in the Magnolia area in Houston, Texas. Magnolia 
was selected because it was v ^ry similar to the Zavala area 
in Corpus Christi. The Houston area v/as predominantly Mexi- 
can ATicrican, ]iaJ well-defined boundaries and considered low 
socioeconomically (Rivera, 1968). 



ADMINISTRATION 



Informants 

The use of local bilingual interviewers became of 
vital importance while doing research in the Mexican American 
barrios , First there was the language factor. Second there 
lias the inherited suspicion of outsiders. Interviewers from 
the barrios established rapport quicker and gained the confi- 
dence of the respondent which was needed for an effective 
study. Using marginal informants was in agreement with other 
studies (Pearl and Riesman, 1965; Rivera, 1968). 

Although there v/ere some social scientists who ques- 
tioned the utilization of lay persons for interviewing, 
others like Pearl (1965) argued that the poor can interview 
the poor more effectively. He claimed that the interviewer 
who was "only one step removed" from the client will improve 
the giving of service as well as provide useful and meaning- 
ful employment for barrio residents. 

Sample Area 

Corpus Christi with a population of 201,548 was 
chosen as the site for the study (1970 Advanced Census Report), 
liexicdn AmericaniJ made up approximately ^9 percent of the 
total population. According to the Bureau of Business Research 
at the University of Texas the city listed eight major indus- 
tries: (1) Agriculture, (2) Fishing, (3) Manufacturing, 
(h) U. S. Naval Air Station and Army Maintenance Center, 
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(5) Oil, (6) Port, (7) Ranching, and (8) Toui-^ism. The educa- 
tional system consisted of one senior (4 year) college, two 
junior (2 year) colleges, five senior high schools, 12 junior 
high schools, and 42 elementary schools. At the time of 
this writing the State Coordinating Board approved an upper 
level college in Corpus Christi to be administered by Texas 
A and I University at Kingsville . 

There were several reasons for selecting the Zavala 
neighborhood area for the study. First, it has been one of 
the oldest Mexican American neighborhoods in Corpus Christi. 
Second, it had well-defined boundaries which included High- 
v;ay 144 and three major streets (Port, Baldwin, and Morgan). 
Third, it was primarily a residential area located in the 
west part of town. This section of town has had much crime. . . 
(murders, narcotics, burglars, and vice). Fourth, the area 
is relatively isolated from downtown, major suburbs, and the 
greater community. Fifth, the median educational level for 
persons 25 years and over was reported at the 3.7 grade on 
the 1960 census. (The 197 0 figures for this area were not 
available at the time of this writing). It was interesting to 
note that the Zavala Neighborhood Council in light of their 
low educational achievement listed a four-year state supported 
college as one of their top priorities for the 1970 's, second 
only to more jobs for their teenagers. Sixth, this area has 
been defined by the local OEO Community Action office and by 
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the school district as a lovj socioeconomic area w:*th a median 
income of $3,031 per family (1360 Census). 

The Zavala nei-^nborhood had very few recreational 
facilities. Meadov7 Park recreational center and Ella Barnes 
swimming pool were the focus of much activity due to lack of 
facilities around the barrio . 

While Zavala was predominantly a residential area 
there were many Mexican American and other small businesses 
which served the community, e.g., small grocery stores, a tor- 
tilla factory, a nev/spaper printed in Spanish, Mexican cafes, 
Mexican bakeries, and several bars. 

Procedure 

Most of the reasons for using sampling procedures 
rather than making complete enumerations of the population in 
a survey have been V7ell known and generally accepted (Parten, 
1950). One hundred Mexican American ninth graders were 
randomly selected from over two hundred Ella Barnes junior 
high school Mexican American students. The reason for choos- 
ing ninth graders was these students vjere approaching the age 
of seventeen, the legal age for dropping out of school, 
"fv/rral Mexican American students rc^achcd their r3evcntoenth 
birthday in the ninth grade because they had been retained for 
one or more years. In hardsliip cases where there is little 
income in a family , fifteen and sixteen-year -old students have 
been known to get vjork permits and drop out of school (Arias, 
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1971) . This writer administered the questionnaire to the 
students . 

Each selected student was given two letters, one in 
English and the other in Spanish (see appendix) explaining 
the study to the parents. 

The parents of the selected students were inter- 
viewed by four 2-meTnber teams; one interviewer asked ques- 
tions while the other recorded responses. 

Prerequisite to the training of good investigators 
was the hiring of promising candidates. Eleventh and twelfth 
grade Mexican American students were hired after being 
recommended by teachers, Neighborhood Job Corps coordinator, 
counselors, and principal, and being interviewed by this 
writer. 

A workshop vjas conducted for the investigators by 
this writer and two members of the Corpus Christi School Dis- 
trict, Mr. Herbert Garcia, Neighborhood Job Corps Supervisor 
and Mr. Albert Villarreal, Title VII Bilingual Director. 
These persons were chosen to help in the orientation because 
tliey v/ere bilingual and had worked for several years in the 
7av6la neighborhood area. Topics which were covered in the 
workshop were as follows: (1) Purpose of the study, (2) 
Location of the responden'L-s , (3) When to call, (4) IIow to 
approach, (5) How to close, and (6) Demonstration interviews. 
The demonstration interviews wore conducted in English and 
Spanish. 



A boy-girl Learn was chosen over a tv;o-boy team or a 
two-girl teaiu after the pre-test interviews. It was the 
feeling of this writer that a girl-boy team was not only a 
precautionary method but that some men were reluctant to be 
interviewed by young women. The women did not seem to mind 
being interviewed by either young men or young women. 

Time for each interview varied from 4 5 minutes to one 
hour. A total of seventy six schedules were administered. 
The rest of the parents appeared to be suspicious, uninter- 
ested, or had moved away without leaving a forwarding address. 
The administration took five weeks to complete. 



Chapter 3 

ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 

This chapter will deal with the treatment of the data. 
Chi square and analysis of variance were used for analysis. 
For the analysis of variance some of the responses were 
artificially dichotomized to meet the assumption of ordinal 
data. The analysis v;ill be presented in four parts: (1) 
Descriptive Analysis, (2) Analysis of Relationships, (3) 
Analysis of Variance, and (4) Frequency Distribution. 

DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS 

Students and Parents 

The tv70 samples for this study included one student 
and one parent group. A total of 100 ninth graders were 
administered the questionnaire discussed in Chapter 2. Of 
these students 55 vjere male and 45 were female. Of this 
population, 31 were classified as high, U2 as medium, and 
27 as low educational achievers. This classification was 
J-: tf,'\':iJn( by liiaLr j^rlaceiient in En^lifrh .'ad n, AYlCitu^ [ i 
sequence. These students were placed in either sequence 1 
(enriched), sequence 2 (standard), or sequence 3 (basic) 
based upon their ^chool grades, achievement scores, recommenda- 
tion of IheLr teachers, counselors, and parent consent . 
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Upon the recomn endation of local school officials, English 
was used as the basis for clas.si t\i cation as the following 
chart will illustoa-i-e : 



Course and 
Sequence 



Chart 1 



Educational 
Achi evement 



Total 



English 1 
Mathematics 1 

English 1 
Mathematics 2 

English 1 
Mathematics 3 

English 2 
Mathematics 1 

English 2 
Mathematics 2 

English 2 
Mathematics 3 

English 3 
Mathcnatics 1 

English 3 
Mathf^ma :ics 2 

English J 
Mathematics 3 



high 

high 

high 

medium 

medium 

medium 

low 

low 

low 



31 



.42 



27 



GRAND TOTAL 100 



A total of 76 parents were interviewed by means of 
the. questionnaire described in Chapter 2. Of this total 21 
were males and 55 wpre females. The median years of educa- 
tion w^-is six. Out of this group 53% had some elementary, 
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4 0 percent' had some junior and senior high education. Only 
7 percent had r^i^aduatcd from high school or li^d some college 
education. Out of this group 6 3 percent were earning $3000 
per year or less while 37 percent v/ere earning betvjeen $3500 
to $ 50 00 per year . 

ANALYSIS OF RELATIONSHIP 

Relationship Between Students' Perception of Cultural Charac - 
teristics and Educational Achievement 

The data collected for investigation were analyzed 

by means of chi square. The analysis indicated no significant 

relationships existed except in few cases which might be 

attributed to chance between cultural characteristics and 

educational achievement at the .05 level of probability. 

There v/ere only 10 significant of 116 possibilities. 

Ethnic isolation . On the theme ot "Ethnic I solation 
there v/ere no significant relationships out of a possible 25. 

Spanish language . The Spanish Language category 
yielded only two significant relationships out of 26. They 
v/ere : 
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Table I 
Item 19 

Do you ever go see Mexican movies? 







Total (%) 




High (%) 




Medium (%) 


Low (%) 


Yes 
No 


85 ( 85 
14 ( 14 


.9) 
.1) 


31 (100. 
0 ( 0. 


0) 
0) 


33 ( 80.5) 
8 ( 19.5) 


21 ( 77.8) 
6 ( 22.2) 


Total 


99 (100 


.0) 


31 (100. 


0) 


41 (100.0) 


27 (100.0) 



7,532- at .05 level Df=2 



Table II 
Item 40 

Do you think the Headstart program will help 
students like yourself? 





Total (%) 


High (%) 


Medium (%) 


Low (%) 





1 


























Yes 


78 


( 79 


.6) 


29 


( 


96 


.7) 


32 


( 78 


.0) 


17 


( 63 


.0) 


No 


6 


( 6 


.1) 


1 


( 


3 


.1) 


2 


( 4 


.9) 


3 


( 11 


.1) 


Don't 

know 


14 


( 14 


.3) 


0 


( 


0 


.0) 


7 


( 17 


.1) 


7 


( 25 


.9) 


Total 


100 


(100 


.0) 


31 


(100 


.0) 


42 


(100 


.0) 


27 


(100 


.0) 



= 10.701- at .05 level Df=4 



r ata] ism . There was one significant relationship 
out of 9 from the Fatalism category. It was: 
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Table III 

Ite,T; 4 3 

Good luck is more important than hard vvork for succeGS. 



Tota] (%) High (%) Medium (%) Low (%) 



NR 


1 
























Agree 


15 


( 15 


.2) 


5 


( 16 


.1) 


1 


( 2 


.4) 


9 


( 33. 


3) 


Dis- 
agree 


84 


( 84 


.8) 


26 


( 83 


.9) 


40 


( 97 


.6) 


18 


( 66. 


7) 


Total 


100 


(100 


.0) 


31 


(100 


.0) 


41 


(100 


.0) 


27 


(100. 


0) 



'X^ = 12.120- at ,02 level Df=2 



Present day orientation . Present Day Orientation 
yielded one out of four possibilities. The item was: 



Table IV 
Item 58 

Hov; do you feel about raising children? 

A. Children should be taught the traditions of the 
past (the ways of the old people) because the 
old V7ays are best. When children do not follow 
the old x-7ays things go wrong. 

B. Children should be taught come of the old tradi- 
tions (ways of the old people), but it is wrong 
to insist that they stick to these ways. It is 

i)ccco:Mry Tor children to loam jboiM. and r.ccept 
whatever new ways will best help them get along 
in the world of i:oday. 

C. Children should not be taught much about past 
traditions at all except as an interer;ting j;tory 
of v;hat has gone before. Children would be 
better off v;hen they are taught the things that 
V7ill make them want to replace the old. 



Table IV (continued) 



Which I.dea do you agree with' 
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Total (%) 



High (%) 



Medium (%) Low (%) 



NR 1 

A. (Past) 6 ( 6.1) 0 ( 0.0) 2 ( 4.3) 4 ( 15.4) 

B. (Present) 59 ( 59.6) 24 ( 77.4) 23 ( 54.8) 12 ( 46.2) 

C. (7uture) 34 ( 34.3) 7 ( 22.6) 17 ( 40.5) 10 ( 38.5) 
Total 100 (100.0) 31 (100.0) 42 (100.0) 27 (100.0) 



10.168-'' at .05 level Df=4 



Limited f.spirations . The theme of Limited Aspira - 
tions had two significant relationships out of 28 possibilities 
They were as follovjs: 

Table V 
Item 64 

How many years of education do you think your future 
children should have? 



i 



Total (%) 



High (%) 



Medium (%) Low (%) 



No Response 3 ( 0.0) 

?-^\-\ci c:: yea 3^ ( 3 5.1) 

Less than you 6 ( 6.2) 

More than you 57 ( 58.8) 

Total 100 (100.0) 



n ( 33.7) 
1 ( 3.3) 
18 ( 60.0) 



1 1 

15 ( 3B.6) 8 ( 30.8) 

0 ( 0.0) 5 ( 19 .2) 

26 ( 63. u) 13 ( 50 0) 



31 (100.0) 42 (100.0) 27 (100.0) 



y'^ = 10 .768" significant at .05 level Df = 4 



I Ti I I'll iiTir*' h'Stni'iiBf ii I ii 
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Table VI 
Item 65 

Do you trhink your future daughters should try to get as much 
education as your sons do? If answer is Mo', why? 



Girls belong in the home. 



Total (%) 



High (%) 



Medium (%) 



Low (%) 



No Response 3 0 3 o 

Checked 18 ( 18.6) 1 ( 3.2) 11 ( 28.2) 6 ( 22.2) 

Not checked 79 ( 81. U) 30 ( 96 .8) 28 ( 71 . 8) 21 ( 77 .8) 

'^"^^1 100 (100 .0) 31 (100 .0) 42 (100 . 0) 27 (100 .0) 



2 

/ = 7.463" significant at .05 level Df=2 

Machismo . There were three significant relationships 
out of 18 Machismo items, item 66 mentioned above and the 
following : 

Table VII 
Item 53 

Men can do anything tliey want to do but the women should not? 



Total (%) 



No Response 0 

Agree 33 ( 33.0) 

Difjagree 67 ( G7.0) 
Total 



High (%) 



Medium (%) 



Low (%) 



5 ( 16.1) 
26 ( 83.9) 



0 

]5 ( 35.7) 
27 ( 64.3) 



0 

13 ( 48.1) 

14 ( 51.9) 



100 (100.0) 31 (100.0) 42 (100.0) 27 (100.0) 



1^ = 6 .933- significant at .05 level Df=2 
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Table VII T 
Item '4l 

VJould you rathei" have a male or a female teacher? 



Total (%) 



llo "esponse 

Male 

Female 

Makes no 
difference 



2 

7 ( 7.1) 

22 ( 22.4) 

69 ( 70.4) 



High (%) 
1 

0 ( 0.0) 
4 ( 13.3) 

25 ( 86.7) 



Med ium ( % ) 
1 

2 ( 
15 ( 36.6) 

24 ( 58.5) 



Low (%) 
1 

5 ( 18.5) 

3 ( 11.2) 

19 ( 70.4) 
27 (100.0) 



Total 100 (100.0) 31 (100.0) 42 (100.0) 



7-^ = 15.582" significant at .01 level Df=4 

Family solidarity . The Fami ly Solidar i ty theme yielded 
only one significant relationship out of 15 items. The item 
is no. 66, the same one described above for Machismo and 
Limited Aspirations . 

Relationship Betvjeen Students' Perception of Cultural Charac - 
teristics and Sex 

This data was also analyzed by means of chi square. 
The results showed little significant relationships between 
Cultural Characteristics and Sex. There were only 12 statis- 
tically significant relationships out of 116 possibilities. 

l^thnic Isolation . Out of 2 5 Ethnic Isolation items 
only one was significant. It was: 
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Table IX 
Item 3 

Do you have any relatives such as children, parentG, brocherc, 
and Gisters who live in another nej^^hborhood? 





Total (%) 


Male (%) 


Female (o) 



No Response 2 

Yes 66 ( 67.3) 

No 32 ( 32.7) 

Total 100 (100.0) 



42 ( 77.8) 
12 ( 22.2) 
5S (100.0) 



24 ( 54.5) 
2 0 ( 4 5.5) 
45 (100.0) 



Z'^ = 5.951 significant at .02 level Df = l 

Spanish language . The Spanish Language theme yielded 
just tv;o significant relationships. They v;ere as follov;^: 

Table X 
Item 39 

Do you think bilingual education will help students more 
than just teaching them in one language? 







Total (%) 


Male (%) 




Female (%) 


Mo Response 


2 




1 




1 


Yes 


53 


( 54.1) 


23 ( 42 


.6) 


30 ( 68.2) 


No 


0 


( 0.0) 


0 ( 0 


.0) 


0 ( 0.0) 


Don ' 1 knov/ 


45 


( 4 5.9) 


31 ( 57 


.4) 


14 ( 31.8) 


Total 


lOO 


(10 0.0) 


35 (10 


.0) 


45 (100.0) 



6.393" at .05 level Df=2 



c. 
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Table XI 
Item 27 



Can you write in English? (If yes, has vour ability 
to speak English: 



— Total (%) Hale (%) Female (% ) 

Mo Response 1 1 0 

Helped you to write English 20 ( 20.2) 6 ( 11.1) 14 ( 31.1) 

Not helped you to write English 20 ( 20.2) 14 ( 25.9) 6 ( 13.3) 

Made no difference 59 ( 59.6) 34 ( 63.0) 25 ( 55.6) 

"^""^""-^ 100 (100 .0) 55 (100 .0) 45 (100 .0) 



•7. 013=*' at .05 level of significance 



Fatalism . There were no significant relationships 
between the variables sex and nine Fatalism items. 

Present da ^y^orienration . There jere no significant 
results between four P. esent Day Orientation items and sex. 

Li mited aspirations . There were five significant 
relationships out of 28 Limited Aspiration items. Two were 
significant at the .001 level, two at the .0 2 level, and 
one at the .01 level. They were as follows: 



Table XII 

Item 60 

VJhat would you most like to do as a lifo work? 



Total (%) Male (%) Female (%) 



No Response 


2 








2 








0 








Professional 


48 


( 


49 


.0) 


26 


( 


49 


.1) 


22 


( 


48 


.9) 


Managerial 


11 


( 


11 


.2) 


8 


( 


15 


.1) 


3 


( 


6 


.7) 


White collar 


22 


( 


22 


.4) 


2 


( 


3 


.8) 


20 


( 


44 


.4) 


Skill or trade 


16 


( 


16. 


3) 


16 


( 


30 


.2) 


0 


( 


0 


.0) 


Unskilled 


1 


( 


1, 


0) 


1 


( 


1 


.9) 


0 


( 


0. 


0) 


Total 


100 


a. 


00, 


0) 


55 


(100. 


0) 


45 


(100. 


0) 



Table XIII 
Item 62 



I - 33 . 906''' significant at .001 level Di 



What do you think mighr keep you from doing the work which 
you would most like to do? 

i. v;ould rather get a job 



Total (%) Male (%) Female (%) 



No RoGponse 


0 




0 




0 


Yes 




( f'S.C) 


m ( 7!i 


.^.) 


U? ( 9 3.3) 


No 


17 


( 17.0) 


14 ( 25 


.5) 


3 ( 6.7) 


Total 


i:o 


(100.0) 


55 (100 


.0) 


45 (100.0) 



= 6.192- at .j2 level of significance Df=l 
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Table XIV 
Item 66 

Do you think your future daughters should try to get as much 
education as your sons do? 





Total (%) 


Male (%) 


Female (%) 



Mo Response 0 0 0 

Yes 83 ( 83.0) 41 ( 74.5) 42 ( 93.3) 

No 17 ( 17.0) 14 ( 25.5) 3 ( 6.7) 

Total 100 (100.0) 55 (100.0) 45 (100.0) 



^ = 6.192- at .02 level of significance Df=l 

Table X'.' 
Item 67 

If No, (to above question) , Why? 

b. girls belong at home to learn housework. 







Total (%) 


Male (%) 


Female (%) 


Mo Response 
Checked 
Mot checked 


3 

18 ( 18.6) 
79 ( 81.4) 


3 

15 ( 28.8) 
37 ( 71.2) 


0 

3 ( 6.7) 
4 2 ( 9 3.3) 


Totctl 


100 (100.0) 


55 (100.0) 


45 (100.0) 



= 7 .852''= at ,01 level of s.1r,nif ican-.c . 
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Ilachjnmo . Out of 18 Kachisir.o Items three were Ljignnfi- 
cant. Items 66 and 67 deseribed above also '.;ere used to yield 
attitudes toward flachismo chardcterist i cs . The other sieniFi- 
cant item wr-s: 

Table XVI 
Item 41 

Would you rather have a male or a female teacher? 



Total (%) 



No Response 


2 




2 






0 


Male 




( 7.2) 


1 


( 1 


.9) 


6 ( 13.3) 


Female 


22 


( 22.4) 


16 


( 30 


.2) 


6 ( 13.3) 


N'o difference 


69 


( 7 0.4) 


36 


( 67 


.9) 


33 ( 73.3) 


Total 


100 


(100.0) 


'35 


(100 


.0) 


45 (100.0) 



- 7.645" at .05 level of significance Df = 2 

Family solidarity . Family S'^ Iidarity theme dis- 
closed only one significant relotionship out of 16. It was 
item number 67 which was also uL,ed in the Liinited Aspirations 
and Machismo theme described above. 

Relationship Betweei Pare^ • .roT-.xon of Cultural Charac- 
teristics and EducatDon^, 



Clii squai-e w^^g used to investigate the relationship 
between the Cultural Characteristics and Education. The 
ro cults showed very few items which were significantly 
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reldto.d. There Kere only 7 significant relationships out of 
121 possibilities. 

Ethnic iscZat ion. There were two significant rela- 
tionships out of 2u items in the Ethnic Isolation group. They 
were : 

Table XVII 
1 tern H 

^° any close relatives such as children, parents, 

b....thers, and sisters who live within walking distance 
ot your ho-e? (Check all applicable) 



Parents 



No Response 
Checked 
Hot checked 
Total 



Total (%) Low (%) Medium (%) Fli^h (%) 

0 



0 0 0 

- ^ 10-8) 1 ( 2.6) 5 ( 16.7) 2 ( 40.0) 
g-S ^ 89 .2) 38 ( 97 .4) 25 ( 83 .3) 3 ( 60 .0) 



je (100.0) 39 (100.0) 30 (lon.o) s (loo.o) 



'/( = 8 .236^' at .02 level of significance Df=2 

Table XVIII 
Item 12 

Do you think there Is any chance of your moving in 
the next 12 months? 



No Rcsponr-e 
Yes 



i.C 



Total 



._Total (%) Low (%) Medium (%) High (%) 
0 0 0 0 

9 ( 12.2) 1 ( 2.6) 6 ( 20.0) 2 ( 40.0) 



-^'^ ( i^'^-'^) ,38 ( 'y/.H) ?!; ( 80 .0) 3 ( 60 .0) 
J6_(ip_0 . 0) 39 (100 . 0) 30 (100 . 0) 5 (300.0) 



3.71 
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Sp^mish langua['e . The Spanish ■ .annuc-r^t^ catf-^^cjry 
yielded three significciiit relat ionr.hiprj out of 21 doij?^ ibil u . i o'3 , 
Tlioy v^e're : 

Table XTX 
Item 2 5 
Do you speak English? 







Total (%) 


Low (%) 


Medi-un (%) 


High (%) 


No Response 


2 


2 


0 


0 



Yes 
No 

Total 



64 ( 86.1) 27 ( 73.0) 30 (100.0) 
10 ( 13.9) 10 ( 27.0) 0 ( 0.0) 



76 (100.0) 39 (100.0) 30 (100.0) 



= 10.985" at .01 level of significance Df=2 



5 (100.0) 
0 ( 0.0) 
5 (100.0) 



Table XX 
Item 27 
Can you vjrite in English? 







Total (%) 


Low (%) 




Medium (%) 


High (%) 




No Response 


1 


1 




0 


0 




Yes 


60 ( 79.5) 


24 ( 63 


.2) 


29 ( 96.7) 


5 (100. 


0) 


No 


15 ( 20.5) 


14 ( 36 


.8) 


1 ( 3.3) 


0 ( 0. 


0) 


Total 


76 (100.0) 


39 (100 


.0) 


30 (100.0) 


5 (100. 


0) 



7^ = l?.918'^'- at .02 level of significance D^=2 
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Table XXI 
Item ?9 

"^id you speak English before you entered Gchool? 



Yes 
No 



Total (%) Lov7 (%) Medium (%) Hi^h (% ) 

No Response 2 1 1 0 

20 ( 26.4) 7 ( 18.4) 7 ( 24.1) 5 (100.0) 

54 ( 73.6) 31 ( 81.6) 22 ( 75.9) 0 ( 0,0 ) 

Total 76 (100 . 0) 39 (100 . 0) 30 (1 00 . 0) 5 (100 .0 ) 

• ^ 2 

15 . 265-'« at .001 level of significance Df:=2 

Fax al ism . There were no statistically significant 
relationships in the Fatalism group from a possibility of nine. 

Present day orientation . There were no Statistically 
significant i-elat ionships in the Present Day Orientation 
theme out of four items. 

Limited a£i)irations . There was one significant 
relationship out of 31 Limited Aspirations items. It was: 
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Table XXTI 
Item 55 

What would you most like your ninth grade daughter to 

do as a life work? 



No RerDonse 



Total (%) Low (%) Medium (%) High (% ) 
27 11 15 1 



Professional (tea- 33 ( 66.0) 21 ( 35.0) 6 f 40 0) 4 (100 0) 
Cher, nurse, etc.) 

Managerial (manager, 14 (29.8) 7 (25.0) 7(46.7)0( 00) 
etc . ) 

White collar (secre- 2 ( 4.3) 0 ( 0 .0) 2 ( 13.3) 0 ( 0 0) 

tary, etc.) — - 



Total 



76 (100.0) 39 (100.0) 30 (100.0) 5 (100.0) 



'2 



= 9.691" at .05 level of significance Df=i 



Machismo . There were no significant relationships 
between the educational level of the parents and the Machismo 
items at the .05 level of significance. 

Family solidarity . There was one statistically 
significant relationship out of 15 Family Solidarity items. 
It v;as: 
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Table XXIII 
Item 48 

Your fdimily is more important than you, 



Total (%) Low (%) Medium (%) Hi^h (%) 



No Response 
Agree 
Disagree 
Total 



0 0 0 

74 ( 97.3) 38 ( 97.4) 30 (100.0) 
2 ( 2.7) 1 ( 2.6) 0 ( 0.0) 



4 ( 80.0) 
1 ( ?0.0) 



76 (100 .0) 39 (100.0) 30 (100.0) 5 COO.O) 



A ^ - 6.525" it .05 level of significance 01-2 

Relationship Bet'ween Parents' Perception of Cultural Charac- 
teristics and Sex " 

This dita was analyzed by means of chi square. The 
results indicated few statistically significant relationships 
between Parents' Perception of Cultural Charactex\i sties and 
Sex. The chi square test of significance disclosed 13 
sxgnificant relationships out of 121 computations. 

Ethnic isolatio n. The Ethnic Isolation theme dis- 
closed one significant relationship out of 24. It was: 
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Table XXIV 
Item 5 

If yeG to question 4 (Do any of your clore relatives such 
as children, parents, brothers, and sisters live within 
walking distance of your home?) Which relatives live 
within walking distance? (Check all applicable) 



Male (%) Female (%) 

1 ( 4.8) 14 ( 25.5) 

20 ( 95.2) 41 ( 74.5) 

21 (100.0) 55 (100 . 0) 

/ = 4.108" at .05 level of significance Df=l 

Table XXV 
Item 10 
HovJ did you move here? 



Sisters 

Checked 
Not checked 
Total 



Total (%) 
15 ( 19.7) 
61 ( 80.3) 
76 (100.0) 



Total (%) Male (%) Female (%) 

No Response 14 ^0 

Came with parents 20 ( 34.5) 2 ( 13.3) 18 ( 41.9) 

Came with husband or wife 38 ( 65.5) 13 ( 86.7) 2 5 ( 58.1) 

Total 72 (100 .0) 19 (100 . 0) 53 (100. 0) 



A = 4.006" at .05 level Df=l 

F atal ism . There v;ere no statistically significant 
relationships in the Fatalism items. 
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^rf::i-.^nt day oriGntation. PrcL'ent Dav Orientatn 



on 



items wora not significant v/hen compared with Parents' sex. 

Limited aspirations . Out of 31 Limited Aspiration 
items there were no significant relationships. 

Machis.T O. Out of 17 :"achismo items six v;ere statis- 
tically significant. They were as follows: 

Table XXVI 
Item 6 5 

Here are some things that might be done by a husband or wife 
in the home. Think about your home as I read them tc you. 
Are these things usually done by you, by your husband 
(^vife), or by both of you? If neither /if it were 
done by one of you, which would it be? 







Total (%) 


Male (%) 


Female 


(%) 


(1) Painting 


rooms in the house? 












No Reaponse 


2 


1 




1 






Husband 


2 2 ( 31.0) 


10 


( 50.0) 


12 


( 23 


.5) 


VJifc 


17 ( 23.9) 


1 


( 5.0) 


16 


( 31 


.4) 


Both 


32 ( 45.1) 


9 


( 45.0) 


23 


( 45 


.1) 


Total 


73 (100.0) 


21 


(100.0) 


52 


(100 


.0) 


2 


7.42 2" at .05 level 


of 


signif icance 


Df =2 
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Table XXV [ (continued) 



Total (%) Male (%) Female (%) 



(2) Getting up at niglit to take care of the children if they 

cry? 

No Response 1 0 1 

Husband 2( 2.7) 2( 9.5) 0( 0.0) 

Wife 54 ( 73 .0) 8 ( 38.1) 1^6 ( 86.8) 

Both 18 ( 24.3) 11 ( 52.4) 7 ( 13.2) 

Total 75 (100.0) 21 (100.0) 54 (100 .0) 

- 19.424'*' at .001 level of significance Df = 2 

(3) Picking out more expensive things like furniture or a car? 
No Response 3 12 

Husband 8(11. 4) 3(15.0) 5(10.0) 

Wife 24 ( 34.3) 2 ( 10.0) 22 ( 44.0) 

Both 38 ( 54.0) 15 ( 75.0) 23 ( 46.0) 

Total 73 (100.0) 21 (100 .0) 52 (100 .0) 

l'^' - 7 . 34 2" at .05 level of significance Df=2 

(6) Taking care of the children when they are sick? 

No Response 2 11 

Husband 5( 6.8) 3(1 5.0) 2( 3.8) 

Wife 45 ( 61.6) 7 ( 35.0) 38 ( 71.7) 

Both 23 ( 31.5) 10 ( 50.0) 13 ( 24.5) 



Total 75 (100.0) 21 (100. C) 54 (^00.0) 



/ = R.83',-' at .02 level of significance. Df=2 
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Table XXVT (continued) 











Total (%) 


Male ("o) 




ale ( 


%) 


( 8 ) Buyi ng 


the 


groceries? 




















1 




U 


1 














6 


( 8.0) 


\ 19.0) 


2 


( 3 . 


7) 


wife 








49 


( 65.3) 


in { ill n ^ 


39 


( 72 . 


2) 


Both 








20 


( 26.7) 




13 


( 24 . 


1) 


Total 








76 


(100.0) 


21 (100.0) 


55 


(100. 


0) 




6 . 


337'*= 


at 


.05 


level of 


significance 


Df 


-2 




(10) Goes to 


P. 


T.A. 


Meetings? 










No Response 








2 




1 


1 






Husband 








5 


( 7.7) 


^ \ 11.1) 


3 


( 6 . 


4) 


Wife 








37 


( 56.9) 


( on ON 


32 


( 68 . 


1) 


Both 








23 


( 35.4) 


11 ( CI n N 
-Li V. b 1 . 1 ; 


12 


( 25 . 


5) 


Total 








67 


(100.0) 


19 (100.0) 


48 


(100. 


0) 




8 . 


7if9" 


at 


.05 


level of 


si[;nif icance 


Df 


= 2 




(13) Does ccoki 


ng? 
















Mo Response 








1 




1 


0 






Husband 








3 


( 4.1) 


1 ( S.O) 


2 


( 3. 


7) 


V/ife 








66 


( 89.2) 


IB ( 75.0) 


51 


( 94. 


4) 


Both 








5 


( 6.8) 


( 70.0) 


1 


( 1. 


9) 


Total 








75 


(100.0) 


?I (]00.0) 


54 


(100. 


0) 



^/^ = 7 .793" at .05 lavel of r; j i f ; chance Df-2 
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fanii ly sol j dar ity . 'IliCi e v;ere nix s Lgnific^^pt rcla- 
tionsh Ips our of 15 poGs d bili t ios • The x^^l ctticr;r.}iips are 
mentioned above in Table XXVI • 

Relationship Between Parents' Perception of Cultural Chaiac - 
terist ics and Inconie 

This data wlien analyzed by meann of chi Gouare dis- 
closed nine statistically significant rolaL I on^hips out of 
121 possibilities. 

Ethn ic isolation . There v/as one significant rela- 
tionship ou;. of 24 Ethnic Isolat-ion items. It v/as: 



Table XXVII 
Item 5 

Do any of yo\^r close relatives such as children, parents, 
brothers, and sisters live within walking distance of 
your home? (If yes to above quest ion , which 

relative?) 



'arents 



Total (%) Low (%) Medium (%) High (%) 



No Response 

Yes 

No 

Total 



V 



0 0 0 0 

8 ( 11.3) 5 ( ?6.3) 0 ( 0.0) 2 ( 8.7) 

68 ( 88.7) m ( 73.7) ? 0 (100.0) 21 ( 91.3) 

76 (100.0) 19 (100.0)20 (100. C) 23 (100.0) 



6.983" at .05 level of nignif icance Df=2 



ERIC 
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n:Mi-ii ch lonoua cTQ, Tr.e Spanish Languar>- theme had one 
slot: slrically sigiiificant rt^- lat 5 cnship out of 21 iteris. It 
VMS : 



ERIC 



Table XXVIII 
Item 32 

Wh'it Id-ijuage do your children undersrand hotter? 



Total (%) Low (%) Medium (%) Hi.(Th (%) 



No RrspoiT^e 

Spanish 

English 

Both 

Total 



0 0 0 

7 ( 6.5) 1 ( 5.3) 2 ( 10.0) 

32 ( 41.9) 2 ( 10.5)11 ( 55.0) 

37 ( 51.6) 16 ( 8U.2) 7 ( 35.0) 

76 (100.0) ]9 (100.0)20 (100.0) 



0 

1 ( 4.3) 
13 ( 56.5) 

9 ( 39.1) 
23 (100.0) 



12.716" at .02 level of significance Df=4 



Fatalism . Out of nine fatalistic items there was' 
only one significant relationship. It was: 

Table XXIX 
Item 44 

People Ixkfi me who are born poor will be poor all their lives. 



Total (%) Low (%) fledium (%) High (%) 

0 



0 



No Response 0 0 

^SJ-eG 13 ( 17.7) 0 ( 0.0) 4 ( 20.0) 7 ( 30.4) 

DiK.5^;rcc [1^S_3?.^V. ^l-iJMjDJL±JJhll 16 ( 69. .) 
Total 



.76 (100.0) 19 (ino.O)?0 (100.0) 23 (100.0) 



= 6.707'"' at .05 Icvol of significance 



Df = 2 
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Present clay oriontdtion . Thore were no i^ignificant 
reldtionr.hipf; out of four Prcsont Day O rientat ion items. 

Lii.n'ted aspirations . There v;as one significant 
relationship out of 31 possible relationships. It was: 

Table XXX 
Item 57 

What do you think might keep your son or daughter from 
doing the work which you would most like him or 
her to do? (Check all appropriate). 

c. Not enougli money 





Total (%^ 


Low (%) 




Medi 


urn (%) 


High (%) 


Checked 


28 ( 38.7) 


13 ( 68 


.4) 


5 


( 25.0) 


6 ( 26.1) 


Not checked 


U8 ( 61.3) 


6 ( 31 


.6) 


15 


( 75.0) 


17 ( 73.9) 


Total 


7f3 (100.0) 


19 (100 


.0) 


20 


(100.0) 


23 (100.0) 



2 

= 10.199 at .01 level of significance Df=2 

MacMsm o. Thei 3 were tv;o significant relationships 
in the Machismo theme. They were as follows: 



t 
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lable XXXI 
Item 6 5 



Here are i:ome things thai might be done by a husband or v/ife 
in the home. Think about your home as I read them to you. 
Are these things usually done by you, by your husband (v;ife) 
or by both of you? If neither, if it were done by 
one of you, which would it be? 







Total (%) 


Low 


(%) 


Medium (%) 


High 


(%) 


(1) Painting 


in the house? 












No Response 


1 


1 




0 


1 




Husband 


22 ( 27.1) 


5 ( 


29 .4) 


4 ( 20.0) 


7 ( 


31. 


Wife 


17 ( 4S.4) 


9 ( 


52.9) 


n ( 2 0.0) 


2 ( 


9 . 



Both 32 ( 47.5) 3 ( 17.6) 12 (60.0) 13 ( 59.1) 



Total 73 (100.0) 18 (100 . 0) 20 (100. 0) 23 (100 . 0) 

= 12 .663" significant at .02 level Df = '+ 



(2) Getting up at night to take C£.j. e of the children if they cry? 

No Response 1 0 1 0 

Husband 2( 3.3) 0( 0.0) 0( O.T; 2( 8.7) 

Wife 5U ( 68.9) 17 ( 89.5) 14 ( 73.7) 11 ( 47.8) 

Both 18 ( 27.9) 2 ( 10. S) 5 ( 26.3) 10 ( 43.5) 

Total 75 (100.0) 19 (100 . 0) 20 (100.0) 23 (100 . 0.) 



^ = 10 .097-^ at .05 level of -i'mificance Df = 4 



Family goI idarity > There were two significant rc.la- 
Lionnliips out of 15 poSf> ibilities . Tliey were items fc>S (1) and 
(2) describod -ibovo ^'ri the Mach ismo category • 



so 

ANAI.ysih] or VARIANCE 

Ana]ysi 3 of Varlan cG Retv;oen Students ' jnd Par-^ts' ['oroop tion 
cl CuitjrdQ Charac tor j GticG ~~ 



Table XXXII 
Students and Parents 



Cultural 
charac- 
teristic 


Source 


Sum of 
squares 


Mean 
square 


Degr^ 
of 
freedi 


F- 

ratio 


Si>3ni j- 
cance 
level 


Ethnic 
Isola- 
tion 


Between GrouDs 
VJithin Groups 


217.1 
2102.6 


217 . 1 
12.0 


1 

17 4 


17 


.972 


n n n " 


Spanish 
Langu- 
age 


Between Grou^^s 
Within Groups 


42.2 
1108 .2 


42.2 
6.3 


174 


6 


.631 


.011" 


Fatal- 
ism 


Between Groups 
VJithin Groups 


2.0 
743.4 


2.0 
4.2 


1 

17 4 




.471 


.494 


Machismo 


Betv/een Groups 
Within Groups 


129.2 
1558.7 


129.2 
8.9 


1 

17 4 


14 


.427 


.000''' 


Family 
Solid- 
arity 


Between Groups 
VJithin Groups 


55.4 
1838.0 


55. :i 
10. 5 


1 

174 


5 


.249 


. 023" 


Present 
Day 

Orienta- 
tion 


Betv/een Groups 
VJithin Groups 


13.5 
370 .8 


13.5 
.21 


1 

174 


6 


.342 


.013='' 


Limited 
Aspira- 
t ions 


Betv;een Groups 
Within Groups 


65.2 
441.4 


56.2 
2.5 


1 

174 


26 


.101 


.000" 





*p <.001 
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Ana]^.:i., of Vari^nco Betwe en Students ' Prr ce^r^.n of ru^-.■^-.1 
Uu^ raccer iiAics and EdUT^Tm^ . i Achievc-r. -eiU ^ ^^^^ 



Table XXXI TI 
Students - Education 



Cultural 
charac- 
teristic 


Source 


Sum of 
squares 


Mean 
square 


Degrees 
of 

freedo.rn 


F- 

ratio 


Signifi- 
cance 
] evel 


Ethric 
Isola- 
tion 


Between Groups 
Within Groups 


1+1.3 
1017 .3 


20 .6 
10.4 


2 
97 


1.97 0 


.14 5 


Spanish 
Langu- 
age 


Between Groups 
V/ithin Groups 


9.1 
700 .3 


4.5 
7.2 


2 
97 


.632 


.534 


Fatal- 
ism 


Between Groups 
V/ithin Groups 


11.3 
297 .3 


5.6 
3.0 


2 
97 


1.859 


.161 


Machismo 


Between Groups 
V/ithin Groups 


.96 
53'+. 7 


.48 
5.5 


2 
97 


.088 


.916 


Family 
Solid- 
arity 


Betv,'een Groups 
Vi/ithin Groups 


5.8 
741.4 


2.9 
7.6 


2 
S7 


.385 


.681 


Present 
Day 

Orienta- 
tion 


Betvjeen Groups 
Within Groups 


8.4 
211.5 


4.2 
2.1 


2 
97 


1.935 


.150 


Limited 
Aspira- 
tions 


Betv;een Groups 
Within Groups 


2.3 
327 .1 


1.1 
3.37 


2 
97 


.3 51 


.705 
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Analysis of Variance BetV7een Students' porception of Cultura l 
Charac Lcrlctics and Sex 



Table XXXIV 
Students - Sex 



Cultural 

char'dc- 
ler iGtic 


Source 


Sura of 
squares 


Ilean 
square 


Degrees 
of 

freedom 


F- 

Tcitio 


Signif i- 
cance 
level 


Ethnic 
Isola- 
t ion 


Between Groups 
V/ithin Groups 


60 . 8 
997 .8 


6.08 
10.1 


1 
98 


5 .97 4 


.016" 


Spanish 
Lang- 
uage 


Betvjecn Groups 
V/ithin Groups 


10 .0 
699 .3 


10.0 
7.1 


1 


1.413 


.237 


Fatal- 
ism 


Between Groups 
VJithin Groups 


. 56 
308 .1 


. 56 
3.1 


1 
98 


.18] 


.672 


Hachisno 


Between Groups 
Within Groups 


20.1 
515.5 


20.1 
5.2 


1 
98 


3 .837 


.053 


Fami ly 
Solid- 
arity 


Betv/een Groups 
Within Groups 


13 .3 
734.0 


13 . 3 
7.4 


1 
98 


1.777 


.186 


Present 
Day 

Orienta- 
tion 


Between Groups 
VJithin Groups 


.97 
218 .9 


.97 
2.2 


1 
98 


.43 4 


.512 


Limited 
Aspira- 
tions 


Between Groups 
VJithin Groups 


2.0 

3 27 . 5 


2.0 
3 . 3 


1 
98 


.609 


.437 





■•p -■;,.ooi 
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Analysis of Variance Betvjeen Parents ^ Perception of Cultural 
Characteristics and Educational Level 



Table XXXV 
Parents - Education 



Cultural 
charac- 
teristic 


Sum of 
Source squares 


Mean 
square 


Degrees 
of 


F- 

rat io 


Signif i- 
cance 
level 


Ethnic 
Isola- 
tion 


Betv/een Groups 
Within Groups 


9.6 
1034. 


4.8 
14.1 


2 

73 


.340 


.713 


Spanish 
Langu- 
age 


Between Groups 
VJithin Groups 


34.6 
364 .0 


17.3 
49.8 


2 
73 


3 .476 


.036 


Fatal- 
ism 


Between Groups 
V/ithin Groups 


.892 .446 
433.7 5.9 


2 

73 


.075 


.928 


Machismo 


Between Groups 
VJithin Groups 


10.3 
1012.6 


5.1 
13.8 


2 
73 


.373 


.690 


Family 
Solid- 
arity 


Betv7een Groups 
Within Groups 


10.3 
1080.4 


5.1 
14.8 


2 
73 


.349 


.707 


Present 
Day 

Orienta- 
tion 


Betv/een Groups 
VJithin Groups 


7.4 
143.4 


3.7 

1.9 


2 
73 


1.891 


.158 



Limited Between Groups 1.0 .527 2 .348 .708 

Aspira- V/ithin Groups 110.8 1.5 73 
tion 
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Analysis of Variance Betv;een Parents' Perception of Cultural 
Cliaracteristics and Sex 



Table XXXVI 
Parents - Sex 





Cultural 
charac- 
teristic 


Source 


Sum of 

squares 


Mean 
square 


Degree 

of 
freedom 


F- 
ratio 


Signifi- 
cance 
level 


Ethnic 
Isola- 
tion 


Between Groups 
Within Groups 


32.2 
1011.7 


32.2 
13 .6 


1 
74 


2 .360 


.129 


Spanish 
Langu- 
age 


Between Groups 
Within G-<^oups 


14 .0 
384 .7 


14 .0 
5.1 


1 
74 


2 .695 


.105 


Fatal- 
ism 


Between Groups 
Within Groups 


4.0 

430 .5 


4.0 
5.8 


1 
74 


.702 


.405 


Machismo 


Between Groups 
VJithin Groups 


57.2 
965 .7 


57 .2 
13.0 


1 
74 


4 .388 


.040 


Family 
Solid- 
arity 


Between Groups 
Within Groups 


73.9 
1016.7 


73.9 
13.7 


1 
74 


5 .383 


.0 23* 


Present 
Day 

Orienta- 
tion 


Between Groups 
VJithin Groups 


.72 

15). 1 


.72 
2.0 


1 
74 


.359 


.551 


Limited 
Aspira- 
tion 


Betvjeen Groups 
Within Groups 


1.6 
110 .2 


1.6 
1.4 


1 
74 


1 .109 


.296 



'''p -C.OOl 
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Analysis of Variance Betv;een Parents' Perception of Cultural 
Characteristics and Income 



Table XXXVII 
Parents - Income 



Cultural 

charac- 

toristic 


Source 


Sum of 
squares 


Mean 
square 


Degree 

of 
freedom 


F- 
ratio 


Signifi- 
cance 
level 


Ethnic 
Isola- 
t ion 


Betv/een Groups 
Within Groups 


77.4 
966 .5 


38.7 
13 .2 


2 
73 


2.925 


.060 


Spanish 
Langu- 
age 


Between Groups 
Within Groups 


8.7 
389 . 


4.3 
5.3 


2 
73 


.823 


.443 


ratal- 
ism 


Between Groups 
Within Groups 


.63 
434 .0 


.31 
5.9 


2 
73 


.053 


.948 


Machismo 


Betv;eer Groups 
Within Groups 


67 .0 
955 .9 


33.5 
13.0 


2 
73 


2.560 


.084 


Family 
Solid- 
arity 


Betv;een Groups 
Within Groups 


81.2 
1009.5 


40 .6 
13 .8 


2 
73 


2.937 


.059 


Present 
Day 

Orienta- 
tion 


Between Groups 
V/ithin Groups 


.39 
150 .6 


.095 
2.0 


2 
73 


.046 


.955 


Limited 
Aspira- 
tion 


Between Groups 
VJithin Groups 


2.5 
109 .3 


1.2 
1.4 


2 
73 


.862 


.427 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF Sl'TENTS' AND PARENTS' RESPONSES 



Students 



Sex _N J, 

Boy 55 55.0 

Girl H5 45.0 

Sequence (Educational Achievement) 

High 31 31.0 

Medium '♦2 42.0 

Low 27 >1 .0 



Parents 



Sex 

Male 21 27.63 

Female 55 72.37 

Position in Household 

Head H5 60.81 

Spouse 29 39.19 

Education (years of schooling 
completed) 
Elementary 

1 7 9.46 

2 2 2.70 

3 8 10.81 

^ 6 8.11 

5 5 6.76 

6 11 14.86 

7 7 9.46 

8 5 6.76 

9 6 8.11 

10 >♦ 5.41 

11 7 9.46 

12 1 1.35 
High School Graduate or GED 2 2.70 
Commercial College 

Vocational Training 1 1.35 

College - - 

1 - - 

2 1 1.35 

3 - - 

4 - - 
College Graduate 

Post Graduate 
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Hcv; many living at home? M % 

1 T 1.37 

2 - - 
.3 7 9.59 

13 17.81 

5 12 16. 4U 

6 11 15.07 

7 6 8.22 

8 8 10.96 

9 5 6.85 

10 8 10.96 

11 - - 

12 2 2.7U 

Sex of 9th grade student 

Boy 31 46.27 

Girl 36 53.73 



Questionnaire Items 



Parents 



Students 



Hov7 long have you lived in your 
present house (apartment)? 

a. 0-3 years 

b. 4-6 years 

c. 7-10 years 

d. 11-20 years 

e. all your life 



_N 


% 


_N 


% 


14 


18 .4 


21 


21.2 


12 


15.7 


15 


15.1 


12 


15.7 


14 


14.1 


27 


35.5 


12 


12.1 


11 


14.4 


37 


37 .3 



Do most of your close relatives such as 
children, parents, brothers, and sisters 
live in Corpus Christi? 

a. yes 51 68 .92 85 85.0 

b. no 23 31.08 15 15.0 



Do you have any relatives such as children, 
parents, brothers, and sisters v/ho live in 
another neighborhood other than this 
neighborhood? 

a. yes 48 65.75 66 67.35 

b. no 25 34.25 32 3^^.65 
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Parents Students 
% J[ % 

Do any of your close relatives such ao 
ch5.1dren, parents, brother's, and sisters 
live within walking distance of your 
home? 

a- yes 38 52.78 66 67.35 

b. no 34 47.22 40 40.0 



(If yes to above question) Which relatives live v;ithin walk- 
ing distance? (Check all applicable) 

Parents 











Not 








Checked 


% 


Checked 


% 


a. 


Grandparents 


3 


4.0 


72 


96.0 


b. 


Par.-^nts (either father or 


8 


10.53 


68 


89 .47 




mot ' " ooth/ 










c . 


Br other (s) 


18 


23.68 


58 


76.32 


d. 


SisterC s) 


15 


19.74 


61 


80.26 


e . 


Children 


7 


9.21 


69 


90.79 


f . 


Uncles 


3 


3.95 


73 


96.05 




Compadres 


7 


9.21 


69 


90.79 



Students 











Not 








Checked 


% 


Checked 


1 % 


a. 


Grandparents 


11 


11.11 


88 


88 .89 


b. 


Parents (either father or 


4 


4.04 


95 


95.96 




mother or both) 










c . 


Brother(s) 


16 


16.16 


83 


83.84 


d. 


Sister(s) 


IE 


16.16 


83 


83.84 


e . 


Children 


2 


2.02 


97 


97 .98 


f . 


Uncles 


33 


33.33 


66 


66.67 




Compadres 


12 


12.12 


87 


87.88 



(If yes to above question) How often do you talk to them? 



Parents 



never 



Students 









N 






N 




% 


a. 


every day 




34 


56 


.67 


24 


34 


.29 


b. 


once or tv/ice 


a week 


8 


13 


.33 


22 


31 


.43 


c . 


once or twice 


a month 


4 


6 


.67 


4 


5 


.71 


d. 


very little 




8 


13 


.33 


16 


22 


.85 


e . 


almost never 




3 


5 


.00 


4 


5 


.7 
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VJhere v;cre you born? 

a . Texas 

b . Mexico 

c. In the United 
in Texas 



States but not 



VJhere did you live last? 

a. In Corpus Christi 

b. Out of CorpuG Christi 

(If you lived outside of Corpus Christi) 
Hovj long did you live there? 

a. a fevj months 

b. 1-3 years 

c. 4-6 years 

d. 7-9 years 

e. more than 10 years 



How did you move here? 

a. came with parents 

b. came with husband or wife 

c. came alone to find v;ork 

d. came viith friends 

e. other - explain 



Parents 


S L-ud 


untG 


Ji 


% 


Ji 


a 

'0 


\J u 


/ U • / X 


92 


92.00 


13 


17.81 


•t 


4.00 


4 


5.48 


li 


4.00 


0 / 


O X . w J 


87 


89. 69 


35 


48 .61 


1 n 


in "^1 


.) 








1 


1.92 


8 


32.0 


6 


11.54 


5 


20.0 


4 


7 .69 


2 


8.0 


4 


7 .69 


4 


] 6.0 


37 


71.15 


6 


2L! .0 


20 


32.26 


46 


83.64 


27 


43 .55 


1 


1.82 


31 


17 .74 






4 


6.45 










8 


14.55 



V/hy did you decide to move to t'.iis part of Corpus Christi? 
(Check all applicable) 

Parents 











Not 








Checked 


% 


Checked 


% 


a. 


rent is inexpensive 


7 


9.21 


69 


90 .79 


b. 


close to work 


27 


35.53 


49 


64 .47 


c . 


couldn't rent or buy 


7 


9 .21 


69 


90 .79 




anywhere else 










d. 


had relatives here 


22 


28.95 


54 


71.05 


e . 


had friends here 


3 


3.95 


73 


96.05 



Students 



a. rent is inexpensive 

b. close to work 

c. couldn't rent or buy 
anyv;here else 

d. had I'ola^ ives hero 
G. liad IricndtJ hare 

i • Cf:mc with parents 



Checked 


% 


Not 
Checked 


% 


J 


1.05 


94 


98.95 


9 


9.47 


86 


90 .53 


7 


7.37 


88 


92.63 


5 


lfi.84 


79 


83.16 


4 


'1 .21 


9i 


9 5./ 0 


38 


40.0 


57 


60.0 
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Parents Students 

N % M %' 

Do you think there is any chance of 

you moving in the next 12 months? 

3- yes 9 11.84 21 21.88 

b. no 67 88 .16 75 78. 13 

(If yes) Do you plan to stay in the 

Corpus Christi area? 

a- yes 47 87.04 56 88 .89 

t>. no 7 12 .96 7 11.11 

(If yes) Do you plan to stay in Texas? 

a- yes 54 94.74 68 97.14 

b. no 3 5.26 2 2.86 



Do you speak Spanish? 

a- yes 73 96.05 99 99.0 

b. no 33.9511.0 

(If answer is yes) How well do you 
speak Spanish? 

a. Very well 27 35.53 4 4.04 

b. Well 34 44.74 4i 41.41 

c. Fair 15 19.74 50 50.51 

d. Poor _ _ n 4.04 



Do you listen to radio programs from 
Mexico? 

a- yes 59 37.63 30 30.0 

b. no 17 22.37 68 70.0 

(If answer is yes) Do you have any 
problem understanding them? 

a- no 43 64.18 25 51.02 

b. yes 21 31.34 5 10.20 

c. a little 3 4.48 19 38.78 

Do you ever go to see Mexican movies? 

a. yes 57 78.08 86 86.0 

b. no 16 21.92 14 14.0 
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Parents 



Students 





_N 




% 


_N_ 






(If ancv;er is yes) Do you have any 














problem understanding these movies? 














a. no 


41 


59 


.42 


42 


45 


.16 


b . yes 


22 


31 


.88 


8 


8 


.60 


c. a little 


6 


8 


.70 


43 


46 


.24 


Do you ever read a newspaper, magazine 














or letters printed in Spanish? 














a. yes 


53 


70 


.67 


58 


58 


.0 


b. no 


22 


29 


.33 


42 


42 


.0 


If your ansv;er is yes, how well do 














you read? 














a. very well 


18 


28 


.57 


3 


3 


.95 


b. well 


25 


39 


.68 


12 


15 


.79 


c. good 


12 


19 


.05 


9 


11 


.84 


d. fair 


5 


7 


.94 


34 


44 


.74 


e. poorly 


3 


4 


.76 


18 


23 


.68 


Can you v;rite in Spanish? 














a . yes 


54 


72 


.00 


54 


54 


.0 


b. no 


21 


28 


.00 


46 


46 


.0 


If your ansv/er is yes, how well do 














you write? 














a. well 


27 


46 


.55 


7 


11 


.29 


b. good 


22 


37 


.93 


17 


27 


.42 


c. fair 


9 


15 


.52 


38 


61 


.29 


Do you cpeak English? 














a . yes 


64 


86 


.49 


96 


96 


.0 


b . no 


10 


13 


.51 


4 


4 


.0 


(Tf your answer is yes) Do you think 














your ability to speak Spanish has: 














a. helped you to speak English 


27 


38 


.57 


27 


28 


.13 


b. not helped you to speak 


7 


10 


.00 


13 


13 


.54 


English 














c. made no difference 


3 6 


51 


.43 


56 


58 


.33 


Can you write in English? 














a . yes 


50 


80 


.00 


98 


98 


.99 


b . no 


J 5 


20 


.00 


1 


1 


.01 
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Parents Students 
_N i" N % 

(If your ansvjer is yes) Has your 
ability to speak Spanish 



a. 


helped you to v/rite in 


30 


4U 


.12 


20 


20. 


2 




English 














b. 


not helped you to write in 


8 


11 


.76 


20 


20. 


2 




English 














c. 


made no difference 


30 


44 


.12 


59 


59. 


6 



Did you speak English before you 
entered school? 

a. yes 

b. no 



20 27.03 
54 72.97 



50 01.02 
48 48.98 



Do your children speak both English 

and Spanish? Not 

^- yes 71 94 .67 applicable 

b- no ^ 5.33 



What language did your children learn 
to speak first? 

a. Spanish 44 57.89 Mot 

b. English 5 6.58 applicable 

c. Both 27 35.53 



VJhat language do your children 
understand better? 

a. Spanish 

b. English 

c. Both eaual] 





7 


9 


.21 


12 


12 


.0 




32 


42 


.11 


34 


34. 


0 


the same 


37 


48 


.68 


54 


54. 


.0 



If your child speaks and understands 
both languages, do you think it is 
important for him to learn to read 
and write in Spanish as well as 
English? 

^- yes 74 98 .67 89 91.75 

b- no 1 1.33 8 8.25 



VJhat lin&uage do you speak in 

a. Mortly Spanish 

b. Mostly English 

c . Only Spanish 

d. Only En^^li-h 
lioih 



your home? 



22 


28 


.95 


37 


37.0 


2 


2 


.63 


9 


9.0 


5 


6 


.58 


15 


15.0 








2 


2.0 


1)7 


bl 


.8M 


37 


3 7.U 
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Do you think Bi-lingual Education will 
help your cliildren more than just 
teaching tliein in one language? 

a. yes 

b . no 

c. I don't know 



Parents 
N i" 



67 
6 
3 



88.16 
7.89 
3.95 



Students 



53 
45 



54.08 
45.92 



Good luck is more important than hard 
work for success. 



a . 



agree 
b. disagree 



21 

54 



28 .00 
72.00 



15 15.15 
84 84.85 



Everytime I try to get ahead, something 
or someone stops me. 



a 
b 



agree 
disagree 



26 
50 



34 .21 
65.79 



51 51.52 
48 48.48 



People like me do not have much of a 
chance to be successful in life. 

a. agree 

b. disagree 



27 
48 



36.00 
64 .00 



24 
76 



24.0 
76.0 



Doing school work makes the future 
easier . 

a. agree 

b. disagree 



61 
14 



81.33 
18.67 



87 87.88 
12 12.12 



School will not help my children 
in the future. 

a. agree 

b. disagree 



12 15.79 
64 84.21 



9 
91 



9.0 
91.0 



School will not help my children get 
a better job. 

a. agree 

b. disagree 



12 
63 



16.00 
84 .00 



7 
93 



7.0 
93.0 



People like me should not expect too 
much of life so that I will not be 
disappointed . 

a. agree 

b. d if. agree 



28 

45 



39.36 
61.64 



61 
39 



61.0 
39 .0 
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Planning my future ahead of time is 
a vjar-te of tirr,e bccaur-e I cannot 
alter my future. 

a . agree 

b. disagree 



Parentb 
N i" 



21 
52 



28.7 7 
71.23 



S Irudnnts 



41 41.41 
58 58.59 



People like me who are born poor vjill 
be poor all their lives. 

a. agree 

b. disagree 



13 

63 



17 .11 
82.89 



7 
93 



7.0 
93.0 



Men are always smarter than women. 

a. agree 17 22.97 

b. disagree 57 77.03 



10 10.10 
89 89.90 



Men can do anything they want to do 
but the v/omen should not. 

a. agree 

b. disagree 



35 
41 



46.05 
53.95 



33 
67 



33 .0 
67 .0 



V/omen cannot always do what they want. 

a. agree 44 57.89 

b. disagree 32 42.11 



74 74.0 
26 26.0 



Your family is more important than you. 

a. agree 74 97.37 79 79.0 

b. disagree 2 2.63 21 21.0 

Here are some other v;ays of looking at life: 

a. Some people believe it best to give most attention to 
v/hat is happening now in the present. They say that 

the past has gone and the future is much too uncertain 
to count on. 

b. Some people think that the vjays of the past were the 
most right and the best, and as changes coine things get 
v;orSG. 

c. Some people believe that it is the v;ays of the future 
vjhich will be best, and they say that although there are 
.some Lime disappointments, change brings improvements in 
the long run. 
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Vwhich one of these vzays of looking at life do you think 
is best? 

Parents Students 







N 


% 


N 


% 


a. 


Present 


20 


26.32 


30 


30.0 


b. 


Past 


13 


17.11 


14 


14 .0 


c . 


Future 


43 


56.58 


56 


56.0 



Three young people were talking about what they though 
their families v/ould one day be as compared with thei 
fathers and mothers. They each said different things. 

a. The first one said: "I expect my family to be better 
off in the future than the family of my father and mother 
if we work hard and play right. Things in this country 
usually get better for people." 

b. The second one said: "I don't know whether my 
family will be better off, the same, or worse off than 
the family of my father and mother. Things always go 
up and down even if people do work hard. So no one can 
ever really tell how things will be." 

c. The third one said: "I expect my family to be about 
the same as the family of my father and mother. The 
best way is to work hard and plan ways to keep up things 
as they have been in the past." 

Which one of these young people do you think had the 
best idea? 

Parents Students 



N ^ N 5 



a. 31 110.79 16 16.0 

b. 30 39.47 51 51.0 

c. 15 19.74 33 33.0 



How do you feel about the future of your children? 

a. I really expect my children to have more than I have 
had if they woj^k hard and plan right. There are always 
good chances for people who try. 

b. I don't know whether my children will be better off, 
v7orse off, or just the same as I am. Things always go 
up and down even if one works hard, so, I can't really 
tell. 

c. I expect my children to have just about the same 
as I have had. 



VJliich idea do you agree with.'' 

Parent-B Students 





}l 




'0 


N 




% 


a . 


5M 


72 


.uo 


16 


16 


.0 


b. 


17 


22 


.67 


51 


51 


.0 


c . 


H 


5 


.33 


33 


33 


.0 



Kov; do you feel about raising children, 
different ideas. 



Here are three 



a. Children should be taught the traditions of the past 
(the ways of the old people) because the old ways are 
best. When children do not follow the old ways things 
go wrong. 

b. Children should be taught some of the old traditions 
(ways of Ihr old people), but it is wrorg to insist that 
they stick to these ways. It is necessary for children 
to learn about and accept whatever ne;; ways vjill best 
help them get along in the world of today. 

c. Children should not be taught much about past tradi- 
tions at all except as an interesting story of what has 
Kone before. Children v/ould be better off when they are 
caught the things that will make them want to find out 
for themselves new ways of doing things to replace the 
old. 



Which idea do you agree with? 



Parents 



Students 



a , 
b, 
c 



N 




% 


N 




% 


8 


10 


.53 


6 


6 


.06 


37 


46 


.68 


59 


59 


. 60 


31 


4 0 


.79 


34 


34 


. 34 



VJhat V70 
work? 



uld you most like your 9th grade son to do as a life 

Parenl',-!. 



a. professional 

b. managerial occupation 

c . white collar 

d. skill or tradesman 

e. unskilled worker 



_N 
28 
4 
8 
10 
3 



52 
7 
15 
18 
5 



') 

7Q3 
,55 
,09 
,87 
,66 
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What do you 



a. 

b, 
c . 
d, 

e . 

f . 



think he V7ill really do if 



prof pscional 
managerial occupation 
white collar worker 
skill or tradesman 
unskilled 
armed scarvice 



he finishes 
Parents 



high Gchool? 



24 
4 
9 

14 
2 
4 



42 . 

7 . 
15, 
24, 
3 
7 



1 
.11 

,02 

.79 

.56 

.51 

.02 



What would you most like your 9th grade daughter to do as 
a life work? 

Parents 



a. professional 

b. managerial occupation 

c. v;hite collar worker 

d. skill or tradesman 

e. unskilled worker 



_N 
30 
3 
13 
1 
2 



61 
6 

26 
2 
4 



I 
,22 

.12 

.53 

.04 

.08 



What do you think she will really do if she finishes high 
school? 



a. professional 

b. managerial occupation 

c. white collar worker 

d. skill or tradesman 

e. unskilled 

f. armed service 



Parents 
N ^ 
IT 
4 
11 
2 



50 .00 
11.76 
32.35 
5.88 



on or daughter from doing 



What do you think might keep your 
the work which you would most like him or her to 
all appropriate) 



do? (Check 



b. 
c . 
d. 

e . 
f . 



Checked 



nothing special; 
excellent chances 
not enough ability 
not enough money _ 
not good enough in 
(his or her studies) 
fear of failure 
too little help from 
the family ^ 
feeling that he or she 
does not have as good a 
chance <''S others 3 



17 
8 
28 

3 
3 



Parents 

Not 

% Checked 



22 
10 
36 

4 
4 



37 
53 

,8'4 

,00 
,00 



6 .67 



U .00 



58 
68 
48 

72 
72 

70 



72 



% 



76 , 
89 , 
63 



32 
47 
16 



96 .00 
96 .00 

93.33 



96.00 



98 



Parents 

Not 

Checked % Checked % 

h- sickness 7 9.33 6 8 9 0.67 

he or she would rather 

get a job 1 1.33 74 98.67 

i. some other reason 5 6.67 70 93.33 



VJhdt do you think might keep you fvom doing the work which 
you would most like to do? (Check all c.ppropriate) 

Students 













Not 










Checked 






Checked 




% 


a . 


nothing special ; 
















excellent chances 


20 


20 


.0 


80 


80 


.0 


b. 


not enough ability 


16 


16 


.1 


84 


84 


.0 


c * 


not enough money 


24 


24 


.0 


76 


76 


.0 


d. 


not good enough in (his 
















or her) studies 


15 


15 


.0 


85 


85 


.0 


e . 


fear of failure 


21 


21 


.0 


79 


79 


.0 


f . 


too little help from 
















the family 


7 


7 


.0 


93 


93 


.0 


g- 


feeling that he or she 
does not have as good a 
















chance as other^s 


14 


14 


.0 


86 


86 


.0 


h. 


sickness 


6 


6 


.0 




94 


.0 


i . 


he or she would rather 
















get a job 


8 


8 


.0 


92 


92 


.0 


j • 


some other reason 


6 


5 


.0 


9«» 


94 


.0 



What do yoii "LninK your child s*rould Uc about school? 

Parents Students 













^0 


N 




% 


a . 


drop out and get a 


job 








1 


1 


.01 


b. 


finish high school 




6 


8 


.11 


14 


14 


.14 


c . 


finish high school 


and get 
















a job 




10 


13 


.51 


31 


31 


.31 


d . 


go to college 




:.4 


18 


.92 


14 


14 


.14 


e . 


finish college and 


get a 
















job 




44 


59 


.46 


39 


39 


.39 



How many years of education do 
think your child should have? 

a. the same as you had 

b. less than you had 

c. more than you had 



you 

34 35.05 

1 1.37 6 6.19 

69 98.63 57 58.76 
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Parents S Ludents 

JI % % 

Do you think your daughters should 
try CO get as much education as your 
r.oiis do? 

a. yes 60 86.96 83 83.0 

b. no 9 13.04 17 17.0 



VJhat do you think your child should get out of his education? 
(Check all appropriate) 



a. learn to read, write, 
add 5 spell , and speak 
English 

b. learn a special trade 

c. learn to get along with 
people 

d. all of the above 

e. other (explain) 



Parents 



Checked 



Not 
Checked 



14 


18 


,67 


61 


81. 33 


12 


16 


,00 


63 


84.00 


11 


14 


.67 


64 


85. 33 


43 


57 


.33 


32 


42.67 


7 


9 


.33 


68 


90 ,67 



a. learn to read, write, 
add, spell, and speak 
English 

b. learn a special trade 
e. learn to get along with 

people 

d. all of the above 

e. other (explain) 



Students 



Checked 



Not 
Checked 



33 


33,0 


67 


67.0 


10 


10 .0 


90 


90. 0 


18 


18.0 


82 


82.0 


62 


62,0 


38 


38.0 


2 


2.0 


98 


98.0 



Do you think your daughters should try to get as much education 
as your sons do? 

Pai'ents Students 



% 



a. 
b. 



yes 
no 



JI 

60 86.96 
9 13.04 



_N 

83 83,0 
17 17.0 
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If aTiov;cr in No, v;hy? (Check all a-^zro^prlz.^-^^ 

Mot 





Chi 


- ^ -X iz. u 


0 


J"rccked 




(\ 
0 


a . 


girls belong in the 














homo to learn housev;crk 


2 


2 • / 3 


7 2 


S7 


. 30 


b. 


girls are not as smart 














as boys 


u 




70 


9U 


.b9 


c . 


girls do not need an 
education 


6 


8 .11 


68 


91 


.89 



Slude:us 

Not 

Checked % Checked 



a . 


girls belong in the 
















hoire to learn housevjork 


18 


18 


.55 


79 


81 


.44 


b. 


girls are not as smart 
















as boys 


6 


6 


, 19 


91 


93 


.81 


c . 


gitls do not need an 
















ideation 


2 


2 


.05 


95 


97 


.94 



Hr,s a member of your immediate 

family (Check all appropriate) Parents 



a . 


dropped out of school 


before 














high school 


21 


28 


.00 


54 


7 2 


.00 


bv 


finished high school 


30 


40 


.00 


45 


60 


.00 


c . 


dropped out g7 high 
















school 


14 


18 


.67 


61 


81 


.33 


d . 


entered college 


10 


13 


.33 


65 


86 


.67 


13 


finished college 


8 


10 


.67 


67 


89 


.33 



Students 



a . 


dropped out of school 


before 














high school 


24 


24 


.24 


75 


75 


.76 


b. 


finished high school 


41 


41 


.41 


58 


58 


.59 


c . 


dropped out of high 
















school 


16 


16 


.16 


83 


83 


.84 




entered college 


22 


22 


.22 


77 


77 


.78 




finished college 


16 


16 


.16 


83 


83 


.84 



Parents Students 

N "T _N ^ 

Do you think your children should gpt 
as much education as they can? 

a. yes 68 93.15 96 9R.0 

b. no 56. 85 44. 0 



Students Only 
N 



% 



Do you speak both English and Spanica? 
d . yes 
b . no 

What la. i<;uage did you learn to speak 
first? 

a. Spanish 

b. English 

c. Both 

Do you think Headstart will help 
students like yourself? 

a . yes 

b . no 

c. I don't know 



97 
3 



67 
16 
]7 



78 
6 

3 



97 . 0 
3.0 



67.0 
16 .0 
17.0 



79.5 
6.1 
14.2 



VJould you rather Iiave a male or female 
teacher? 

a. male 7 7.1 

b. female 22 22.4 

c. makes no difference 69 70.4 



Would you rather have a Mexican- 
American, Negro or Anglo teacher? 

a. Negro 

b. Mexican American 

c. Anglo 

d. Other 

e. Makes no difference 



0 
22 
6 
0 
70 



0.0 
22 .4 
6.1 
0.0 
71.4 



VJhat would you most like to do as a 
life v;ork? 

a. professional 

b. managerial occupation 

c. v/hite collar 

d. skill or tradesman 

e. unskilled worker 

What do you think you will really do 
if you finish high school? 

a. professional 

b. managerial occupation 

c. white collar v/orker 

d. skill or tradesman 

e. unskilled 

f. armed service 



48 
11 
22 
16 
1 



40 

20 
12 

16 



48 .9 
11.2 
22 .4 
16.3 
1.0 



41 

4 



4 
16 



20.8 
12.5 



1 
6 
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Chapter IV 
FINDINGS 



INTRODUCTION 

This chapter will present results of the analysis ^nu: 
the implications to education. Obviously these empirical 
results and inferences must be made on the basis of tlie fcv; 
statistically significant findings which might have occur/c^i 
by chance, the methodology, and the sample selection. Thi^* 
statement is not to minimize the findings but to add a v/ord 
of discretion v/hen one is examining them. From this frair^j 
of reference the findings will be examined for indicators, 
indices, and patterns for possible educational implicat ionr; 
and other researchable questions. The results will be 
related to the "Cultural Deprivation" theory introduced in 
Chapter I by discussing the two general basic questions: 
(1) Does the low socioeconomic Mexican American perceive ::J^- 
self as disclosed in the literature? (2) Are there relatV.n 
ships between educational achievement, perceived cultural 
characteristics, and the seven specific themes, 1) Ethnic 
Isolation, 2) Spanish Language, 3) Fatalism, 4) Present 
Day Orientation, 5) Limited Aspiration, 6) Machismo, and V) 
Family Solidarity, v;hich are within the same theoretical 
system. 
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PERCEPTION OF CULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Before cnc can understand the Mexican Aneri can's view 
on education, one must knovj the Mexican .\merican's frajne of 
reference. That is, one must have a relative idea of how 
the Mexican American perceives himself. It vjas with this 
purpose in mind that the seven characteristics u^ere selected 
as reference points and not to engage in theoretical debate. 

The results seemed to indicate that the Mexican 
American cultural characteristics as perceived by the members 
of 100 low socioeconomic Mexican American families were not 
in total accordance v/ith the literature. There appeared to 
be general agreement on the themes of ethnic isolation, 
Spanish language, family solidarity, and, to some extent, 
present day orientation, vjhile there seemed to be general 
disagreement in the areas of fatalism, limited aspirations, 
and Machismo . The findings disclosed the Mexican American 
as living in isolation, maintaining the Spanish language, 
and having strong family ties. He was also disclosed to a 
certain degree as being prone to function in terms of the 
present as opposed to the past or the future, as being non- 
fatalistic, as having high aspirations and not adhering to 
the Machismo concept. A more detailed discussion on each 
theme will follow. 
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Relatrionsliip Between Pex^ceived Cultural Charac ber j stic * 
and Edacational Achievement 

It has been proposed in the literature and in 

field that there is an associarion between the Mexican .'^liu-r'i- 

can culture and educational achievement. Thus this dJ *.<'ii'^2ioi^ 

deals v/ith the existence and nature of this relationship. 

These findings hopefully v/ill add to a better understan'l i ng 

of the Mexican American's perception on education whicii in 

turn v/ill provide a better basis for developing educat I ''''^^^l 

programs • 

The general results appeared to indicate that th^-re 
was little or no relationship between the characteristJ •> 
and scholastic achievement. There was some indication '^^ 
association between educational achievement and Spaniel; lan- 
guage, fatalism, present day orientation, limited aspiration, 
and Machismo . Each relationship will be discussed in t 
following seven specific themes. In several instances ' 
educational implications will be the same due to the ir. '-rrela- 
tedn-iSG of the themes. 



Ethnic isolation . VJith educational issues suc'r. -'3 
pairing Mexican American students with black students, '.-issing 
students from one f.nd of tov/n to another, maintaining ' ^ ^'^ 
neighborhood school concept, and renovating schools iri ''J 
neighborhoods, the ethnic isolation theme becomes a / 
important dimension to consider in today's educational 
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The ?Aa'joi^ity of the Mexican Ajnerican ramilies indi- 
cated that they had lived in the same neighborhood for a long 
time end would probably stay there because it v;as close to 
their vjork, and they had relatives and friends there. Sixty 
percent indicated they had lived 7 years or longer in that 
neighborhood. Eighty-eight percent said they vjould not move 
v;ith±n 12 months. If they moved 90 percent said they would 
remain in Corpus Christ i, Texas. If they moved av;ay from 
the city, 97 percent stated that they would stay in Texas. 
The main reason given for moving to that particular neighbor- 
hood v/as that it was close to their work. The second most 
often checked response was because they had relatives living 
there. Only a few people indicated that they could not 
afford to "rent anywhere else in town." Most of these 
families lived within walking distance of each other and kept 
in close contact. Sixty percent talked with other families 
at least once a v/eek. When separated by sex there ap:. eared 
to be more relatives living close by on the female's side. 
One explanation could be that the male marries and lives 
with his in-laws or close by. The summary scores Ghov;ed the 
boys more isolated than the girls. The analysis of variance 
between parents and children indicated parents were more 
isolation prone. This could be a reflection on the age and 
educational difference of both groups. 

Since the living pattern of tlie low socioeconomic 
Mexican American is one of concentration with little 
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mobilization vjithin cities, school districts should see that 
these schools are staffed with personnel v7ho are sensitive 
to the needs of the Mexican American child. The administra- 
tion, instruction and facilities should be just as good as 
anywhere else in that school district. Each school should 
have some type of vehicle with which to assess the needs, 
concerns, and priorities . its own neighborhood in order 
to get a better understa^o : n;; of the child from the barrio . 

Sp anish language . The Spanish language has been a 
cultural Dond as v.all as a means for communication for the 
Mexican American. A majority of educators view the Spanish 
language as a barrier to the educational advancement of the 
Mexican Am.erican child in an English-speaking school system. 
This investigation will focus on the usage and comprehension 
of the Spanish language in relation to the English language 
by parents and students. 

The general results disclosed parents more versed in 
the Spanish language, students more versed in the English 
language , and both groups believing in bilingual education . 

Parents spoke and understood Spanish better than 
the students. Over 95 percent of the parents and students 
indi-cated they spoke Spanish. However, the parents per- 
ceived themselves speaking Spanish better than their cliildrcn. 
On the other hand, 9 5 percent of the children could speak 
both English and Spanish. Fifty-^four percent of the students 
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reaponded thdt they could understand both Idivyaages equally' 
well, 34 percent said they could understand English better 
■/^d only 12 percent stated that they could understand Spanish 
te tter . 

Parents read and understood Spanish better than the 
31 :jents. Seventy-one percent of the parents reported that 
/hey/ read Spanish while only 58 percent of the students 
reported that they did. The parents also viewd themselves 
as reading better than the children. 

The findings disclosed 7 2 percent of the parents 
could write in Spanish as opposed to 5'4 percent of the stu- 
dents. The results also showed the parents writing better 
than the students. 

The results indicated parents had fewer problems 
understanding radio programs in Spanish and Mexican movies 
than the ninth grade students. Seventy-eight percent of the 
parents listened to radio programs from Mexico as compared to 
30 percent of the children. The majority of parents and 
children reported having little difficulty in understanding 
the radio shows. Seventy-eight percent of the parents and 
86 percent of the children reported going to Mexican movies. 
Hov;ever, the students reported a greater number of problems 
in understanding them than the parents did. Chi square 
computation indicated low achieving stiidcnts did not go to 
Mexican movies . 
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The home is seen as fostering the Spanish language. 
On]y 27 percent of the parents and 51 percent of the students 
spoke English before the fir^st grade. Although parents 
reported 9 5 percent of their children spoke English and 
Spanish, 58 percent of the c.>ildren learned Spanish first. 
About half of the parents and students indicated that the 
ninth grade students understo , both languages equally well. 
Forty-two percent of the p;vc.:s and 34 percent of the students 
indicated the nint]_ grade s'.udents as understanding English 
better. The language most frequently used at home is either 
"both English and Spanish" or "mostly Spanish." Sixty per- 
cent of the parents said they spoke both languages at home. 
Twenty-nine percent said mostly Spanish; 7 percent stated 
only Spanish and 3 percent mostly English. The children 
reported 37 percent speaking both English and Spanish; 37 
percent mostly Spanish; 15 percent only Spanish; 9 percent 
mostly Spanish; and 2 percent only English. 

The analysis of variance between parents' and students' 
Spanish summary scores indicated significant differences. This 
could be explained largely by the nine years of formal school- 
ing that the students have received as compared to the lower 
level of schooling of their parents. lieseurch also has 
indicated that after the fifth grade the Englifsh iar.guage 
becomes dominant. Fifty-one percent of the . cudents indicated 
that they spoke English before school as conrpared to 27 
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reported speaking English as compared to 8 6 percent of the 
p'-ir^'ntc. Ninety-nine percent of the children could vjrite 
Jn nn,3lish as compared to 80 percent of their parents. 

The majority of parents and students believed in 
bilingual education. In item 33: If your child speaks and 
understands both languages, do you think it is important for 
him to learn to read and write in Spanish as well as in 
Enj^^lich, 99 percent of the parents and 92 percent of the 
students narked yes. In item 35: Do you think Bilingual 
Education will help your children more than just teaching them 
in one language, 8 8 percent of the parents said yes, 8 percent 
said no, 4 percent said they did not knov;. Fifty-four per- 
cent cf the students said yes, 46 percent said they did not 
know. When sex is used as the discriminating index, the 
girl ::tudents said yes and the boy students said they did not 
know. These students had little experience v/ith a bilingual 
program. On the other hand, 80 percent of the students said 
yeo, i percent said no, and 14 percent said, I do not know, 
to the question: Do you think Headstart will help students 
like yourself? The majority of these students had partici- 
pated in Headstar^ . There was a relationship between high 
educational achievers and the yes response. This could 
moun that the high achievers were already motivated, or 
thdt r>.adctart had a positive effect , or both . 

There are several educational implications in these 
fJndzrgs. First there is a tremendous need for more personnel 
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at all levels who speak and understand Spanish in schools 
which serve predominantly Mexican Ajnerici-in neif/nborhooclG . 

Second, coinmunicat ions from .ho school to the home 
should be in Spanish as well as English whenever possible. 
Personal contact vjith the parents should be made by a bilingual 
person. VJritten communications should be in Spanish as well 
as English. These schools should use the newspaper printed 
in Spanish, Spanish speaking radio and television programs 
to discuss activities, problems, related to their particular 
schools . 

Third, these schools should assess their community 
for the possibility of using a Spanish or a bilingu&l approach 
to increase the parent participation. The use of Spanish as 
well as English increases the probability for better communica- 
tion and decreases the credibility gap between the schools 
and the Mexican American community. 

Fourth, since most of these students arc bilingual to 
an extent and their parents view bilingual as beneficial, 
more and better bilingual programs need to be planned with 
the regular school program. Finally, more and better year- 
round early childhood and Headstart programs should be 
developed for the Mexican American children. 

Fatalism . The low socioeconomic Mexican American has 
been displayed in the literature and reported in the field 
as bcincT fatalistic in nature. The findings indicated that 



the tlexican Americans were noi: in accordance v;ith the litera- 
ture • 

Both parents and students generally believed in them- 
selves, school, and hard work for success- Over 80 percent 
of the parents and over 90 percent of the students were not 
in accord v;ith this item: People like me who are born poor 
will be poor all their lives- On the item: People like 
me do not have much of a chance to be successful in life, 64 
percent of the parents and 76 percent of the students disagreed, 
Seventy-one percent of the parents and 59 percent of the 
students also cisagreed on the item: Planning my future ahead 
of time is a vjaste of time because I cannot alter my future. 
On the item: Everytime I try to get ahead, something or some- 
one stops me, 66 percent of the parents disagreed while only 
148 percent of the students disagreed. This item appear to 
be more realistic in nature rather than fatalistic- Another 
assumption is that the student is controlled by parental and 
school authorities. This could be one of the reasons for 
answering the following items the way they did. Sixty-one 
percent of the students agreed that: People like me should 
not expect too much of life so that I will not be disappointed, 
while only 6S percent of the parents agreed. More than 80 
percent of parents and students agreed that doing school 
work would make the future easier. Over 80 percent of the 
parents and over 90 percent of the children disagreed on 
the following item: School will not help my children in 
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the future. The same percent of parents and students dis- 
agreed on tJis item: School will not help my children get 
a better job. 0^'er 70 percent of the parents and over 80 
percent of the students agreed that hard work was more 
important than good luck for success. The chi square computa- 
tion indicated come association with the low educational 
achievers and item: Good luck is more i.mportant than hard 
work for success. This could be an attempt on the part of 
the^e students to remove the blame away from themselves. 

The analysis of variance between parents' and stu- 
dents' summary fatalistic scores showed no difference. 

There appear to be three general educational impli- 
cations : 

1. Educators should believe in Mexican American stu- 
dents and parents for self improvement. Since the Mexican 
American already believes in himself, this will reinforce 
the self-fulfilling prophecy. 

2. The Mexican American sees the value of school 
as a means for a better job and an easier future. This 
attitude would imply that there should be better attendance, 
study hribLts, and more cooperation from parents. In reality 
the opposite is true. Then it follows that the economic 
aspect should be examined for possibly more work-study pro- 
f^rams 5 free lunch programs v/ithout any stigma attaclie^*, 
more "liow to hc]p students programs" for parents. 
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3, These people believe in hard vjork for success. 
More and better educational programs are needed in these 
Gchoolrj using parents from the barrios; as aides. This vjould 
have a tremendous impact. There would be some income in 
that family, perhaps preventing some seventeen-year-old 
Mexican /American youngsters from dropping out of school to 
go to v;ork. Also, that parent could understand the school 
function better and relate it to the other people of the 
community. 

Present day orientation . The lower socioeconomic 
Mexican Ajnerican is portrayed as focusing on the present 
rather than the future. The findings are in accordance to 
a large extent with the literature. 

The results indicated that parents and students 
were proven to be present day oriented as opposed to future 
and past oriented. In one question the majority of parents 
chose the future way of looking at life. In another item 
parents chose the future way and the students the present 
way. Finally on another item both parents and students chose 
the present. The chi square computation indicated a rela- 
tionship betv;een the medium educational achievement and 
present day orientation. The analysis of variance between 
parents and students disclosed that the students were more 
present day oriented. 

The educational implications would be to have short 
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Instruction should begin with the concr^ete and work tov^ard 
the abstract vjith several reinforcement strategies. Crireful 
3teps should be outlined to obtain imrncdiaLe reinforcement 
in order for every student to succeed at his cv;n rate of speed. 

Limited aspirations . Educators generally believe 
that a self-motivated student is easier to teach than a child 
vjho has to be inotivated. They also believe that a relatively 
high level of aspiration will increase the probability for 
success in school as well as in life. This discussion will 
deal with the aspiration level of the impoverished Mexican 
American . 

The general results indicated that the Mexican Ameri- 
can has a high level of aspiration for employment and educa- 
tion. On the item: VJhat would you most like your ninth 
grade son to do as a life vjork, over 52 percent of the par- 
ents chose professional work, 8 percent chose managerial 
vJork 5 15 percent chose v/hite collar, 19 percent chose a 
skilled work and only 6 percent chose unskilled work. Then, 
v.iieTi the item was presented a little differently, the res-- 
ponses held to a large degree. The item read: What do 
you think he vjill really do if he finishes high school? 
'^orfy-tvio rercent of the parents said prof ess ional , 7 
percent said managerial, 16 percent said white collar, 25 
percent said skilled or tradesman, 4 percent said unskilled 
and 7 percent sand the armed services. 
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"'le responses '.'ere similar ulien t'.ic sav\c tv.'o ques- 
tions •..•ere asked about their nin-h grr.de d^u;-,hter. Over 
60 percer.t the r.arents -rfanted their daughters to go into 
a professic-, 6 percent indicated some type of nanagerial 
occupation, 27 percent wanted sone type ox '.-.'hite collar job. 
Two percent chose skilled labor and 4 percent chose unskilled 
labor. Gn -he second item, 50 percent of the parents chose 
professional, 12 percent checked managerial, 3 2 said white 
collar, and only 6 percent said skilled or tradesman. 

The parents' responses on these two items were in 
accordance ".cith the ctudents' choices. On the first question 
49 percent of the students checked professional, 11 percent 
checked ncnagerial, 2? percent checked ;;hite collar, 16 per- 
cent checked skilled or tradesman, and only 1 percent checked 
unskilled ;-.-ork. On the second question. What do you think 
you -.v-ill really do if you finish high school, the percentages 
were slightly lower as were the parents. This time only 42 
percent chcse professional work, 4 percent chose managerial 
work, 21 percent chose white collar work, 13 percent chose 
skilled rcrk or tradesman, 4 percent chose unskilled vjork 
and 17 tercent chose the armed service as their answer. 

Hoth parents and students indicated they should get 
as muc:-. ecucatnon as they could. The majority of the parents 
indicate-: that students should learn to road, write, add, 
and fp-:ll: speak English; learn a trade; and learn to get 
along with people. This response is in contr.-.st to the 
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literature vjhich states parents send their children to 
school to learn "how to behave." Both groups indicated their 
children should get more education than their parents had. 
On the other hand, the chi square analysis showed the low 
nducational achievers stating that their children should 
have less education than they had. Over 80 percent of the 
parents and students indicated girls should try to get as 
much education as boys. The high educational achievers 
felt that the girls should get an education and not just stay 
home to learn housework. These families had a dropout 
background. Thirty-five percent of the parents and 40 per- 
cent of the students indicated a member of the immediate 
family had dropped out of school. 

The level of aspiration appears to be related to the 
economic factor. This was clearly pointed out when the 
neighborhood council met and listed first, more jobs for the 
teenagers, and second, a four-year state supported college 
as their priorities for the seventies. Then it follows that 
more work-study programs should be implemented and more 
scholarships be a;%rrded. A high school scholarship fund 
should be started by private and civic groups. There is 
reason to believe some junior high school students do not 
have the money to buy lunch or have "nice clothes" so they 
drop out to seek employment. 

Parents and students agree on the value of education. 
Parents and students should not be told how to succeed in 



school but should be shown . Parents should be shown how 
they can help their children at home by assj-ning a certain 
area for studying or by turning off the radio and/or the 
television set for an hour or so. Students should be shown 
how to assemble all their study materials and budget their 
time to fit the needs of each course. These suggestions may 
sound elementary to someone coming from a middle class home 
but they cannot be taken for granted with the lower socio- 
economic Mexican American student. 

Machismo . The male in the low socioeconomic Mexican 
American family is seen as having superior intelligence and 
having a definite manly role according to t'le literature. 
He is allowed more privileges than the women. 

The results on the Machismo concept items indicated 
that the parents and students were not in agreement with the 
literature. Over 70 percent of the parents and over 80 per- 
cent of the students disagreed that men are always smarter 
than women. Over half of the parents and students disagreed 
that men can do anything they want to do but the v;omen should 
not. When the students were separated by sequence, the low 
achievers thought men could do anything they wanted but the 
women should not. The majority of parents and students 
agreed that women cannot always do what they want. This 
could be a reflection on the total sccLeiy and not just on 
the Mexican American family. On the item, Would you rather 



have a male or female teacher?, only 7 percent said male, 
22 percent said female, and 70 percent said it did not make 
any difference. The chi square analysis indicates an associ- 
ation between female teachers and medium achievers. 

On the next question: Would you rather have a 
tiexican American, Negro, or Anglo teacher?, none chose the 
Negro, 22 percent chose Mexican American, 6 percent chose 
the Anglo, and 71 percent said it did not make any difference. 
The analysis of variance between the parents and students 
Machismo disclosed a difference. This could be explained in 
terms of the age and educational difference between years. 
The average age of the students is about 14 years with the 
parents average age being 3 5 years old. The children are 
ninth grade students while the parents had gone on the average 
only to the sixth grade. 

The educational implications appear to be that the 
sex does not really mc-1 ':er as far c-'S the student is concerned, 
although there is an ::.ndication of favoring the female teachers 
This could ho thn result of having female teachers most of 
the tj^j.e. Another implication is that the ethnicity of the 
teacher does not matter as far as the student is concerned. 
The implication here is that these children should have the 
best qualified and certified teacher regardless of sex or 
ethnic background. If these people happen to be Mexican Ameri- 
cans who are sensitive to the needs of these students, so 
much i'he better. 
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Family solidarity > In our changing society the T.ost 
important basic unit is still the family. Technology and 
urbanization has modified the role of the family as well as 
its Tncinbers . The Mexican American family has been reported 
to be a close knit unit with definite male and female roles. 
This will be an examination of the Mexican Americans' view 
on the man's and v;cman's function in the Mexican American 
family cf today. 

The results indicate different viev/points when one 
compares the literature and both parents' and students' 
responses, emd vihen one compares the sexes of the parents. 
The findings also appeared to indicate that there were cer- 
tain roles for the male, certain roles for the female and 
there were functions where they both participated. 

In general both parents and students agreed that the 
family was more important than the individual. On the item: 
Your family is more important than you, 97 percent of the 
parents and 74 percent of the students agreed. 

The results shovjed the chore most often checked by 
the Mexican American male v/as the yai'dv/ork. The other chores 
v;ere done by the wife or by both. Chores done most often 
by the wife included getting up at night to take care of 
the children v/hen they were sick, making payments, buying 
groceries, washing clothes, going to P.T.A. and cooking. 
Things being done by both included painting rooms in the 
house, deciding v/here to go on a holiday, punishing the 
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children if necessary, choosing expensive things like furni- 
ture or a car, and managing the social affairs. 

VJhen an analysis of variance was computed between 
stu^'^ents and parents on the ?amily Solidarity items, there 
vjas a significant difference on their perceptions • The 
students had more clearly defined roles for the parents than 
the parents indicated • This is a case of v;hat people really 
do or vjhat people think they do or should do • This phenomenon 
was also evident when sex was used as the discriminating fac- 
tox-^. The male and female views were different. Here again 
is the case of having different perceptions of the male and 
female role in the family • 

The educational implications on these results are 
that the school should contact and gain the support of the 
fctther. The findings show the mother or both attending the 
P^T^A, meetings but with very little participation from the 
father. Both parents should be contacted in case of a dis- 
cipline pioblem. Too many times the contact is only with 
the mother . Ir appears that the mother is involved more 
with the brin<;n\ng up of the children. This indicates that 
the Mexican American family is really not different from the 
dominant culture family. This is due to the other dominant 
culture institutions such as economics, politics, science 
and education which have modified the life style of the 
Mexican American family. 
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Chapter V 

CONCLUSIONS 

This chapter will present a summary and recommenda- 
tions and conclusions based on the findings of this study. 

PROBLEM 

The specific purpose of this study w. s to investigate 
two general basic questions: (1) Does the low socioeconomic 
Mexicoin American perceive himself as disclosed in the litera- 
ture? (2) Are there relationships between educational achieve- 
ment, perceived Culturil Characteristics and the seven 
specific themes: 1) Ethnic Isolation, 2) Spanish Language, 
3) Fatalism, 4) Present Day Orientation, 5) Limited Aspira- 
tions, 6) Machismo , and 7) Family Solidarity? 

PROCEDURE 

Instr'ument s 

Two ques Lionnaires were developed by this investigator 
for use with ninth grade students and parents in the Corpus 
Christi Independent School District. The one for the parents 
was translated into Spanish for persons who did not speak 
or understand EngLish. The questions yielded information 
on the follov;ing cultural characteristics: (1) Ethnic 
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Isolation, (2) Spanish Language, (3) Fatalism, (4) Present 
Day Orientation, (5) Limited Aspirations, (6) Machismo , 
and (7) Family Solidarity. 

Validity 

The validity evaluation of both questionnaires was 
made by a five-member panel of experts who have done vjork in 
the field of Mexican American education. These educators 
have served as local, state, and national consultants in the 
field of educating the Mexican American student. The five 
members were as follows: (1) Mr. Alonso ^erales. Curriculum 
Director, San Antonio Independent School District, San Antonio 
Texas; (2) Mr. r--..lo Garza, Area V Superintendent, Houston 
Independent Scnool District, Houston, "'exas ; (3) Hv . Carlos 
Rivera, Assis^tant Superintendent for /\:xlc^n '-American Educa- 
tion, El Pasc'^ Independent School District, El Paso, Texas; 
(4) Mr. Salvvcor Alvarez, Foreign Language Consultant, Cor- 
pus Christ! Independent School Distric , Corpus Christi, 
Texas; and (5) Dr. Josephine Sobrin.;, Proferjsor, Spanish 
Department, University of Houston, Houston, Texas. Dr. 
Sobrino and Mr. Alvarez assisted in translating the ques- 
tionnaire into Spanish so that personr^ in the - arrios would 
have a better understanding of the instrument. 

Re liability 

The instruments were tested for reliability using the 
test-retest method. The questionnaires were administered to 
3 0 Edison Junior High ninth graders and 60 parents in the 
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Magnolia area in Houston, Texas. Magnolia vjas bulpctod 
because it was very similar to the Zavala area in Corpus 
Christi . 

Informants 

The use of local bilingual inteI^viewer^s became of 
vital importance while doing research in the Mexican American 
barrios . First there was the language factor. Second there 
V7as the inherited factor of suspicion of an outsider. Inter- 
viewers from the barrios established rapport quicker and 
gained the confidence of the respondent which was needed for 
an effective study. 

Sample Area 

Corpus Christi with a population of 201,548 was chosen 
as the site for the study. Mexican Am.ericans made up approxi- 
mately forty-nine percent of the total population. There 
were several reasons for selecting the Zavala neighborhood 
in Corpus Christi, Texas. First, it has been one of the oldest 
Mexican American neighborhoods in Corpus Christi. Second, it 
had well-defined boundaries which included Highway 44 and 
three major streets (Part, Baldwin, and Morgan). Third it 
was primarily a residential area located in the west part of 
town. Fourth, the area was relatively isolated from downtovm , 
inajor suburbs, and the greater community. Fifth, the median 
educational level for persons 25 years and over was reported 
at the 3.7 grade on the 19 60 census. Sixth, this area has 
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he^n defined by the local OEO Ccmnunity Action office and by 
the school district as a lov; socioeconomic area with a median 
'Income of $3,031 per family. 

Metho d 

One hundred Mexican American ninth graders were 
randomly selected from over two hundred Ella Barnes Junior 
High School Mexican American students. Each selected student 
was given two letters, one in English and the other in Spanish 
explaining the study to the parents. This investigator 
administered the questionnaire to the students and the parents 
of the selected students were interviewed by 4 two-meirber 
teams; one interviewer asked questions while the other 
recorded responses. 

FINDINGS 

Descriptive Analysis 

Students. A total of 100 ninth grade studeni were 
administered the instrument. Of these students 55 v/ere mc.le 
and 45 were female. Of this population, 31 v/ere classified 
as high, 42 as medium, and 27 as low educational achievers. 
This classification was determined by their placement in 
English and mathematics sequence. These students were 
placed in either sequence 1 (enriched), sequence 2 (standax^d), 
or sequence 3 (basic) based upon their school grades, achieve- 
ment scores, recoK'mendations of their teachers, counselors, 
and parent consent . 



Parents . Seventy-six parents ijero interviev;ed . Out 
of these parents, 21 were male and 55 were fe!Tiale. Out of 
this population, 53 percent had some elementary education, 
40 perceni' had some junior or senior high school education 
and 7 percent had graduated from high scliool or had some 
college education. Sixty-three percent of the parents 
earned $3,000 or less per year while 37 percent earned between 
$3,500 and $5,000 per year. 

Analysis of Relationships 

Relationship between studentr^ ' perception of cult ural 
characteristics and educational achicvem.ent . The chi square 
test of significance was computed and disclosed only 10 
significant relationships out of 116 possibilities, which 
might be attributed to chance. The 10 relationships wore: 
2 significant relationships out of a possible 26 from the 
Spanish category; 1 out of 9 from the Fatalism theme, 1 
out of U possibilities from the Present Day Orientation; 2 
out of 28 possibilities from Limited Aspirations, 3 out of 
18 Machismo items, and 1 from the 15 Family Solidarity items. 

Relationship betvjeen students' perception of cultural 
characteristics and sex . The data were analyzed by means of 
chi square. The results sho^'ed only 12 stc^tistically signifi- 
cant relationships out of 115 computations. The 12 signifi- 
cant relationships were as follows: 1 from 25 Ethnic items, 
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2 from the Spanish Language catagory, 5 from t!ie Limited 
Aspirations theme, 3 from the !lachismo category and 1 from 
16 Family Solidarity items. 

Relationship between parents' perception of cultura l 
character istics and educational level . The chi square test 
of significance revealed only 7 significant relationships 
out of 121 possibilities. The 7 were: 2 from the Ethnic 
Isolation, group, 3 from the Spanish Language theme, 1 from 
the Limited Aspirations items and 1 from the Family Solidarity 
group. 

Relationship between parents' perception of cultural 
char acteristics and sex . The chi square test of significance 
disclosed 13 significant relationships out of 121 computa- 
t;.ons. The significant relationships were: 1 from the Ethnic 
Isolation theme, 6 from the Machismo group, and 6 from the 
Family Solidarity items. 

Relat ic- nship between parents' perception of cultura l 
char^.cteri sties and income. This data when analyzed by means 
of chi square disclosed nine statistically significant out 
of 121 possibilities. The nine relationships were: 1 from 
the Ethnic Isolation group, 1 from the Spanish Language 
theme, 1 f-om the Facalism theme, 1 from the Limited Aspira- 
tions category, 2 fron the Machismo theme, and 2 from the 
}'amily Sclidaricy ii . 
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Analysis of Variance 

The analysis of variance was computed to investigate 
differences in the data. The analysis of var^mce re-ults 
included the following: 

Parents and students . The analysis of variance 
between students' and parents' perceived cultural characteriS' 
tics summary index disclosed: 

(1) Parents wei^e more isolated than students. 

(2) Parents viere more prone to the Spanish language 
than the students. 

(3) There v/ere no differences betwc^en parents and 
students on their fatalism perception. 

(4) The students were more present day oriented 
than the parents. 

(5) There was no difference between parents' and 
students' views on the limited aspiration theme. 

(6) The students were more prone to the Machismo 
concept than the parents. 

(7) The students were more oriented toward the 
family solidarity theme than the parents. 

Students' educational achievement and perceived cul - 
tural characteristics . The analysis of variance between the 
students' perception of Cultural Characteristics and educa- 
tional achievement showed no significant differences. 
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Students' sex and perceived cultural characteristics . 
The analysis of variance between the students' sex and per- 
ceived cultural characteristics resulted in the boys being 
jnoro isolated than the girls. 

Parents' educational level and perceived cultural 
characteristics . The analysis of variance between the par- 
ents' educational level and perceived Cultural Characteristics 
revealed no significant differences. 

Parents' sex and perceived cultural characteristics . 
The analysis of variance between the parents' sex and the 
perceived Cultural Characteristics disclosed the male per- 
ceived himself more egalitarian than the female viewed him. 

Parent s' income and perceived cultural characteristics 
The analysis of variance between the parents' income and their 
perceived Cultural Characteristics disclosed no significant 
differences . 

The results indicated that the Mexican American cul- 
tural characteristics as perceived by the members of 100 lov; 
socioeconomic Mexican American families are not in total 
accordance with the literature. There is general agreement 
on tlie themes of Ethnic Isolation, Spanish Language, Family 
Solidarity, and to some extent. Present Day Orientation, 
while there seems to be general disagreement in the areas of 
Fatalism, Limited Aspirations, and Machismo . The findings 
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disclose the Mexican American as living in isolation, main- 
taining the Si^anish language, cxnd having strong family ties. 
He is also disclcsed to a certain degree as being prone to 
function in terms of the present as opposed to the past or 
the future, as being non-fatalistic, as having high aspira- 
tions and not adhering to tiae Machismo concept. 

RECOMMENDATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 

Ethnic Isolation 

Since the living pattern of the lov7 socioeconomic 
Mexican American is one of concentration with little mobiliza- 
tion v/ithin cities, school districts should see that these 
schools are staffed with personnel who are sensitive to the 
needs of the Mexican American child. The administration, 
instruction, and facilities should be just as good as anywhere 
else in that school district. Each school should have some 
type of vehicle with which to assess the needs, concerns, 
and priorities of its ovjn neighborhood in order to get a 
better understanding of the child from the barrio . 

S panish Language 

First, there is a tremendous need for more personnel 
at a±l levels who speak and understand Spanish in schools 
VJiiich serve predominantly Mexican American neighborhoods. 

Second, communication from the school to the home 
should be in Spanish as well a^ English v/henever possible. 
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Perr:onal contact with the parents should bo nadc by a 
bilingual person v/henever possible. VJrittcn cor;^r\inica tion 
should be in Spanish as well as English. These schools 
should use the newspaper printed in Spanish, the Spanish 
speaking radio and television programs to discuss activities 
and problems related to their particular schools. 

Third, these schools should assess their community for 
the possibility of using a Spanish or a bilingual approach to 
increase their parent involvement . The use of Spanish as 
well as English increases the probability for better coirununi- 
cations and decreases the credibility gap between the schools 
and the Mexican American community. 

Fourth, since most of these students are bilingual to 
an extent and the'.r parents view bilingualism as beneficial, 
more and better bilingual programs should be implemented with 
the regular school program. 

Finally, more and better year-round early childhood 
and Headstart programs should be developed for the Mexican 
American children since research has pointed out the impor- 
tance of preschool education. 

Fatalism 

Educators should believe in the^Iexican American 
student since he believes in himself. Educators should have 
more work- study programs to :'ceep the Mexican American from 
dropping out to get a job. More parents arc needed in the 
schools to work as aides. 
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Present Day Orientation 

Programs with more personalized and individualized 
short range objectives should be used in the instruction of 
the low socioeconomic Mexican Aj:;erican student. Careful 
steps should be outlined to obtain immediate reinforcement 
in order to succeed. 

Limited Aspirations 

More federal funds should be used to create jobs for 
low socioeconomic students. More scholarships should be 
granted by civic organizations not only to college-bound 
students but some aid should be given to high school students. 
This financial aid ",'Ould prevent some students from dropping 
out of school to go to work. 

Machismo 

The sex or ethnic background of the teacher should 
not matter as long as he is qualified and is sensitive to 
the needs of the Mexican American students. 

Family Solidarity 

The school should be a focal point of the community 
to gain the support of the father as well as the mother. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Based upon f indings of this study additional studies 
are recononended : 
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1. The invcstlgd ;-:on of the effect of Headstart 
on tlie cBducational achievement of the Mexican 
American child . 

2. Determination of tlie effect of bilingual 
educ^Jrion on the educational achievement of 
the Mexican American student. 

3 . The investigation of the effect of ability 
grouping on the educational achievement on 
the Mexican American child. 

The answer to many of the problems of the Mexican 
AjTierican rests vjithin the educational arena. The problems 
which exist for the Mexican American student many times go 
beyond the realm of the classroom. There must be an aware- 
ness, a commitment, and an urgent positive action in the 
social, political, and economical arena so that the "impos- 
sible dream" may become a reality for more Mexican American 
children . 
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APPENDIX A 
QUESTIONNAIRES AND LETTERS: IN ENGLISH 
STUDENTS' AND PARENTS' FORMS 



UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON 
MEXICAN-AMERICAN STUDY PROJECT 



Dear Parent: 

You have been selected as one vjho can give important 
help in a study of the education of Mexican-American students. 

I grev; up in Corpus Christi v/here I have been a student, 
a teacher, and a principal. Now, I am teaching at the Univer- 
sity of Houston. 

At the present time, I am doing a study in which I am 
talking to Americans of Mexican descent to find out how they 
feel about important things like schools, jobs, and housing. 
The only way to understand conditions is to actually talk to 
you and people like you and find out how they feel about things. 

Later on, I, or one of my fellow workers, will come to 
talk to you. Our records will be strictly confidential and 
no one will see them except the scientific workers. Your 
answers will help me to write something which will be helpful 
to (both English speaking and Spanish speaking) teachers, to 
administrators, to parents, and to the public. 

Your help will mean a lot to the Mexican-American students 
not only in Corpus Christi, but also in Texas. I shall ever 
be grateful to you for your cooperation. 



Juan M. Flores 
Doctoral Candidate 
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University of Houston 
Ilexican Ar/.erican Study Project 
liouston, Texas 
1971 

Hello, my name is and I'm with 

the University of Houston, Mexican American Study Project. 
We're doing a study in v/hich vje're talking to Americans of 
Mexican descent to find out how they feel about important 
things like schools, jobs, and housing. The only way to 
understand conditions is to actually talk to the people and 
find out how they feel about things. VJe really need and 
appreciate your help. Your answers will be strictly confi- 
dential, and no one will see them, except the scientific 
workers vjho count up the different ansvjers. 

Our questions cover several different kinds of things, 
We just want to know how you feel on certain things. It is 
not a test, and there are no right or wrong answers. Please 
feel free to stop and ask questions at any time. 
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University of Houston 
Mexican /unerican Study Project 
Houston, Texas 
1971 



Intervievjer 



time started 
time finished 
time elapsed 



Respondent's Name 
Address 



Sex: M F 

Phone Number 



Position in Household: 

Head 

Spouse 

Other (explain) 



Hov7 many living at home? 



Sex of 9th grade student B G_ 



Education: (years of schooling completed — check all applicable) 
012345678 

9 10 11 12 H.S. Graduate GED 

College: 12 3 4 College Graduate 

Post Graduate 



Commercial College 



Vocational Training 



Other (explain) 
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How long have you lived in your present house (apartment) 
a. 0-3 years 



b. H-6 years 

c. 7-10 years 

d. 10-20 years 

e. all your life 



Do most of your close relatives such as children, parents, 
brothers, and sisters live in Corpus Christi? 



a . yes 

b . no 



Do you have any relatives such as children, parents, 
brothers, and sisters who live in another neighborhood 
other Than this neighborhood? 



a. yes 

b . no 



Do any or your close relatives such as children, parents, 
brothers, and sisters live within walking distance of 



your home? 

a. yes 

b. no 



(If yes to question 4) Which relatives live within walking 
distance? (Check all applicable) 

a. Grandparents 

b. Parents (either father or mother or both; 



c • Brother ( s ) 

d. Sister(s) 

e. Children_ 

f. Uncles 



g. Compadres 



(If yes to question 4) How often do you talk to them? 

a. every day 

b. once or twice a v;eek 

c. once or twice a month 

d. very little 

c. almost never 

f . "ZIZl- never 

VJhere v;ere you born? 

a. Texas 

b . Hex ico 

c. In the United States but not in Texas 

VJhere? 

VJhere did you live last? 
a. In Corpus Christi_ 



b. Out of Corpus Christi 
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9. (If you lived oatside of Corpus Christ i) How long did 
you live there? 

a. a fev7 months 

b. 1-3 years 
c . U-5 years 

d. 1 7-9 years 

e. more than 10 years 



10 • Kow did you move here? 

a. came v/ith parents 

b. came with husband or wife 

c. came alone to find work 

d. cam.e with friends 

e. ^ other - explain . 

11. Why did you decide to move to this part of Corpus Christ i? 
(Check all applicable) 

a. rent is inexpensive 

b. close to work 

c. couldn't rent or buy anyvjhere else 

d. had relatives here 

e. had friends here 

12. Do you think there is any chance of you moving in the 
next 12 months? 



a. yes 





b. 


no 














13. 


(If 
a . 


ye s ) 
yes 


Do 


you 


plan 


to 


stay 


in the Corpus Christi area? 




b. 


no 














14. 


(If 
a . 


yes) 
yes 


Do 


you 


plan 


to 


stay 


in Texas? 



b. no 



Here are some quections about the Spanish and English languages 

15. Do you speak Spanish? 

a. yes 

b. no 

15. (II ansv/er is yer> How well do you speak Spanish? 

a. Very well 

b. Well 

c. Fair 

d . Poor 

17. Do you listen to radio programrj from Mexico? 

a. yes 

b . no 
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18 • (If answer is yes) Do you have any pr oblem undex^s,:anding 
them? 

a . no 

b. VGS 



c. a little 



19. Do you ever go to see Mexican movies? 

a. yes 

b. no 

20. (If ansv/cr is yes) Do you have any pi^oblem understanding 
these movies? 

a . no 

b. yes 

c. a little 



21. Do you ever read a newspaper, magazine or letters printed 
in Spanish? 

a. yes 

b. no 

22. If your answer is yes, how well do you read? 

a. very well 

b. well 

c. good 

d. fair 

e. poorly 

23. Can you vjrite in Spanish? 

a. yes 

b . no 

2H . If your ansvjer is yes, how v;ell do you write? 

a. v;ell 

b. good 

c . fair 

25. Do you speak English? 

a. yes 

b. no Z^^ZH 

26. (If your ansv/er Is yes) Do you think your ability to 
speak Spanish has: 

a. helped you to speak English?^ 

b. not helped you to speak En^^iish? 

c. made no difference? 

27. Can you v;rite in English? 

a. yes 

b . no 
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28, (If your answer is yes) Has your ability to sp^ak Spanish 

a. helped you to u-i^ilc in Engli^ih? 

b. ~~~~~ not helped you to write in English? 

' made no difference? 

29, Did you speak English before you entered scliool? 

a. yes 

b . no 

30 • Do your children speak both English and Spanish? 

a. yes 

b • no 

31 • I'Jhat language did your children learn to speak first? 

a. Spanish 

b. ^^^^ English 

c. Both 

32 • VJhat language do your children understand better? 

a, Spanish 

b, English 

c, Both equally the same 

33, If your child speaks -.nd understands both languages, do you 
think it is important for him to learn to read and write 

in Spanish as well as English? 

a. yes 

b . no 

34, Vihat language do you speak in your home? 

a. Mostly Spanish 

Mostly English 

c. Only Spanish 

d. Only English 

e. Both 

35 • Do you >hink Bi-lingual Education will help your children 
;uore than just teaching them in one language? 

a. yes 

no 



c . I don ' t know 



Here ax-e some ways of looking at life: 

36. Good luck is more i.uportant than hard work for success . 

a • agree 

b. di^.agrce 
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37, Lverytime I try to get ahead, sometliiiig or somt^one stops 
:ne • 

a • ^ agree 

b, ^ ^ disagree 

38, People like me do not have much of a chance to be fiUcceL^si u] 
in life, 

a • agree 

b, disag 

39, Doing schoolvjork makes the future easier. 

a • agree 

b, disagree 

HO- School vjill not help my children in the future. 

a . agree 

b. disagree 

41. School will not help my children get a better job. 

a • agree 

b . di sagree 

42. People like me should not expect too much of life so that 
I v;ill not oe disappointed. 

a , agree 

disagree 

43. Planning my future ahead of time is a waste of time 
because I cannot alter my future. 

a . agree 

b. disagree 

44. People like me who are born poor will be poor all their 
lives . 

a • agree 

b, disagree 

45. Men are always smarter than vjomen. 

a . agree 

D. disagree 

46. Hen can do anything they want to do but the women should 
not . 

a . agree 

b. disagree 

47. 'Women cannot always do what they v;ant . 

a . agree 

b. disan-ree 
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48. Your family is more important tlian you 

a . a^ree 

b. " disagi^ee 



Here are come other v;ays of looking at life: 

49. a. Some people believe it best to give most attention 
to what is liappening now in the present. They say that 
the past has gone and the future is much too uncertain 
to count on. 

b. Somie people think that the ways of the past were the 
most right and the best, and as changes come things get 
worse . 

c. Some people believe that it is the v;ays of the future 
which will be best, and they say that although there are 
sometime disappointments, change brings improvements in 
the long run. 

VJhich one of these ways of looking at life do you think 
is best? 

a . 

b. 

c . 

50. Three young people v;ere talking about what they thought 
thoir families would one day be as compared with their 
fatliers and mothers. They each said different things. 

a. The first one said: expect my family to be better 
off in the future than the family of my father and mother 
if we work hai^d and play right. Things in this country 
usually get better for people." 

b. The second one said: "I don't know whether my family 
will be better off, the same, or worse off than the 
_amily of my father and mother. Things always go up and 
dovjn even if people do work hard. So no one can ever 
really te"ll~how things will be." 

c. The third one said: "I expect my family to be about 
the same as the family of my father and mother. The^ 
best way is to work liard and plan ways to keep up things 
as they have been in the pa'-^t." 

VJhich one of these young people do you think had the 
best idea? 



b. 
c . 
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51. How do you feel about the future of your^ ^liildron? 

a. I really expect my children to have • :re than T 
have had if tliey v/ork hard and plan righr. There a)^e 
alv:ays good chances for peop] e wlio try . 

b. I don't know v/liether ny children v;ill be be\"^:cir 
off, v/orse off, or just the same as T am. Tunings 
always ^o up and down even if one v/ork^ hard , go , I 
can't really tell. 

c. I expect my children to have just about the same 
as I have had. 

Which idea do you agree with? 

a . 

b. 

c . 



52. IIov; do you feel about raising children? riere are three 
different ideas. 

a. Children should be taught the traditions of the past 
(the ways of the old people) because the old v;ays are 
best. When children do not follow the old ways things 
go vrrong . 

b. Children should be taught some of the old traditions 
(ways of the old people), but it is wrong to insist that 
they stick to these ways. It is necessary for children 
to learn about and accept whatever new v/ays will best 
help them get along in the world of today. 

c. Children should not be taught much about past tradi- 
tions at all except as an interesting story of V7hat has 
gone before. Children V70uld be better off when they are 
taught the things that v.dll make them want to find out 
for themselves new ways of doing things to replace the 
old. 

Which idea do you agree with? 

a . 

b. 

c . 
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53. VJhat would you moGt like your 9Lli grade ron to do as a 
life work? 

a . prof er sional (doctor , lawyer , pharnao 1st , 
nurse, teacher) 

b. managerial occupation (nanu£er of sot.g Dtrore) 

c. while colla^^'' (salesman, insurance man, 
secx^ijtary) 

d. <ikill or tradesman (printer, carpenter, 
mechanic ) 

e. unskilled worker (laborer, construction) 



54. VJhat do you think he will really do if he finishes high 
school? 

a. professional 

b. raanagcrial occupation 

c. i;hite collar worker 

d. skill or tradesman 

e. unskilled 

f . armed sex^vice 



55, V;hat v;ould you most like your 9th grade daughter to do as 
a life v;ork? 

a. professional (doctor, laijyer, phax^m.ac ist , 

nurse, teacher) 

b. managerial occupation (manager of some store) 

c. white collar (salesman, insurance man, secre- 
tary) 

skill or tradesman (printer, carpenter, 
mechanic) 

e . unskilled vjorker ( laborer , construction) 



56. VJhat do you think she will really do if she finish^js 
l:iigh school? 

a . professional 

b. managerial occupation 

c. ^^^^^^ v/hite collar worker 

d. skill or tradesman 

e. unskilled 

f . armed service 



57 • VJhat do you think might keep your son or daughter from 

doing the work V7hich you would most like him or her to do? 
(Check all appropriate). 

a. nothing special; excellent chances 

b. not enough ability 

c. not enough money 

d. not good enough in (his or her) studies 

e. fear of failure 

f. too little help from the family 

g. feeling that he or slie does not have as good a 

chance as others 

h. sickness 

i. he or she vjould rather get a job 

j. some other reason 
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Here are Gone questions about cdacation? 

58. What do you think your child should do about school? 



59 



60 



61, 



a . 
b. 
c . 
d. 
e . 



ircp out and get a j cb 
fini55h higli school 
finis:h high school and get a jOb 
go to college 

finish college and got a job 



Kov7 many years of education do you tliink your child 
should have? 

a. the same as you had 

b. less than you had 

c. ZiOre than you had 

VJhat do you think your child should get out of his educa- 
tion? (Check all appropriate) 

a. learn to read, v/rite, add, spell, and speak 

" English 

b. learn a special trade (plumber, mechanic, 

electrician, etc.) 

c. learn to get along v/ith people 

d. all of the above 

e. other (explain) 

Do you think your daughters should try to get as much 
education as your sons do? 

a. yes 

b. no 



62. If ansv;er is No, v;hy? (Check all appropriate) 

a. girls belong in the home to learn housework 

b. girls are not as smart as boys 

c. girls do not need an education 
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Has a member of your immediate 
appropriaxe) 



family 



(Check all 



a < 
b, 
c 
d 



dropped out of school before high school 
finished high school 
dropped out of high school 
entered collage 
finished college 



Do you think your children should get as much education 
as they can? 

a. yes 

b. no 



are seme things that might be done by a 
-^^'r' home . 



65. Ker 

v:ife in the home. Think about your home as I 
to you. Arc these things usually done by you, 
husband (uife) or by both of you? If nelLher, 
v;ere done by one of you v;hich vjould it be? 



husband or 
read them 
by your 
if it 




Painting rooms in the house? 



,Q 



•H 

I e 
I 

•H 



I bC 



I bi 



(1) 'H 



(U O 
Z'. PQ 



2. Getting up at night to take care 
of the children if they cry? 

3. Deciding v/here to go for a holiday 
or celebration? 



Punishing the children if necessary? 

5. Picking out more expensive things 
like furniture or a car? 



6 . Taking care of the children v;hen 
they are sick? 



1 . Making the payments or handles the 
finances? 



8, Buying the groceries? { 

9, VJashes the clothes? \ 

■ r 

1 0. Goes to P,T,A. meetings? 

11. Managing the social affairs engaged ! 
in by the family? i 

12. Taking care of the children every ' 
day? ; 



3 3. Does cooking? i 

i 

1'4 . Does yard V7ork? j 



Income: Monthly V/eekly 



Job Mo._ 
Case Mo. 



Jilt Imnediately After Leaving 
: (vocabulary) : 



.c^r^-.a!!;- fluent 
ire --rr. Spanish 



1 -.en' 

ly fluent 

, In^rlish 



:- cifficulty convincing -R- that he (she) should be 



Yes 



cLz vc\: cvercone the difficulty? VJhat did you say? 



V- dc vou Think -R- hesitated to be interviev/ed? 



.Id "Z'd :5^v that this was a poor interview, a fair inter- 
•w, cr an excellent intervievj? 



?ocr ir.rerview 
fai"'* interview 



Excellent interview 
u :^av that? 



.1 ether co!"3ntG do you have tliat might help other Jnter- 
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UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON 
MEXICAN -AMERICAN STUDY PROJECT 



Dear Student : 

You have been selected as one who could give important 
help in a study of the education of Mexican-American rtudcnts. 

I grew up in a Corpus Christi neighborhood just like 
you. I v/as a teacher, a principal, and at pr^esent, I am 
teaching at the University of Houston. 

I need now to know how students themselves feel about 
different things. This is not a test, and there are no 
right or v/rong ansvjers. Please feel free to stop and ask 
questions at any time. Your responses or ansv/crs v/ill help 
me to write something which will be helpful to (both English 
speaking and Spanish speaking) teachers, to administrators, 
to parents, and to the public. As you knov/, understanding 
is needed before improvement takes place. 

Since this is a scientific study, your ansvjers will be 
confidential and will only be seen by scientific workers 
who will analyze the answers. 

Please turn in your reply sheets, and I shall be ever 
grateful for your help. 



Juan M. Flore s 
Doctoral Candidate 
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University of HcuGton 
nexiC'-'in Aricvican Study Project 
1971 



Name 



Address 



Sex: M r_ 

Phone Number 



Grades (All through school) : 

Mostly A's 

Mostly A's e B's 

Mostly A's, B's, & C's 

Mostly B's 

Mostly B's 6 C's 



Mostly B's, C's 8 D': 

Mostly C ' s 

Mostly C's 8 D's 

Mostly D's 

Mostly D's £ F's 



The following questions cover several different kinds 
of things. VJe just want to know how you feel on certain 
things. Remember this is not a test, and there are no 
right or v;rong answers. You may begin. 
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How long have you lived in your ,;resent house (apartment)? 



a, 
c. 



0-3 years 
4-6 years 
7-10 years 
10-20 years 
all your life 



Do most of your close relatives such as children, parents, 
brothers , and sisters live in Corpus Christi? 

a. yes 

b • no 

Bo you have any relatives such as children, parents, 
brothers, and sisters who live in another neighborhood 
other than this neighborhood? 

a, yes 

b • no 

Do any of your close relatives such as children, parents, 
brothers , and sisters live within walking distance of 
your home? 

a, yes 

b, no 

(If yes to question 4) Which relatives live within 
vjdlking distance? (Check all applicable) 
a • Grandparents 

b. Parents (either father or mother or both) 

c. Brother (s) 

d. Sxster(s) 

e. Children 

f. Uncles 

g. Compadres 



(If yes to question 4) How often do you talk to them? 



a, 
b. 
c • 
d. 
o . 
f . 



every day 
once or tv/ice a 
once or twice a 
very little 
almost never 
never 



v/eek 
month 



VJhere were you born? 

a. Texas 

b. Mexico " 

c. In the Uni ted Stales but not in Texas 
Where? 
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V/licrc did you live last? 
fi. In Covi^M's Christi 



b. Out Gi Corpus Chr^isti 



9. (If you lived ouL'sidc of Corpus Christi) How long did 
ycu li ve there? 

a. a fev; months 

b. years 

c. U-6 years 

d. 7-9 years 

e. more than 10 years 

10. How did you move here? 

a. came u'ith parents 

b. came v;ith husband or v;ife 

c. came alone to find work 

d. came v;ith friends 

e. other - explain^ 



11, Why did you decide to move to this part of Corpus Christi 
(Clieck all applicable) 

a. rent is inexpensive 

b. close to work 

IZZZZ couldn't rent or buy anywhere else 

d. had relatives here 

e. had frienoG here 

f. came with parents 

12. Do you think there is any chance of you moving in the 
next 12 months? 

a. yes 

b . no 



13. (If yes) Do you plan to stay in the Corpus Christi area? 

a. yes 

b . no 

IM. (Tf yes) Do you plan to stay in Texas? 

a . yes 

b . no 



Here are some questions about the Spanish and English language 

lb. Do you speak Spanisli? 

a. yeii 

b . no 

If). ( tr anir:wer is y<^s) H*ow v;ell do you speak Spanisli? 

a. Very well 

b. Well 

c. Fair 

d . Poor 
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17. Do you lis-" to radi3 programs frcu Mexico? 

a. yes _ 

b. no 



18. 



19 



(If annwer is yen) Jo you have any prorioia understanding 
them? 

a . no 

b. yes 

c. a little 



Do y-^.u ever go to see Ilexican movies? 

a. yes 

b . no 



20. 



21, 



22, 



(If answer is yes) Do you have any problem understanding 
these movies? 

a. no 

b. yes 



c. a little 



Do you prefer Mexican or American movies? 

a. Mexican 

b. Americdn 

c. Both 

d. Makes no difference 

e. Other (explain) 



Do you watch Mexican programs on T.V.? 

a. yes 

b . no 



23. If ansv/er is yes, do you have any problem understanding 
these programs? 

a. no 

b. yes 

c. a little 



24, 



25, 



Do you prefer Mexican or American T.V. programs? 

a. Mexican 

b. English 

c. Both 

d. Makes no difference 



Do you ever read a nev/spoper, magazine or letters princed 
in Spanic^h? 

a. yes 

b, no 
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26. If your ansv;er Is yes, hew well do you read? 

d. very \;ell 

b . well 

c. good 

d. fair 

e. poorly 

27. Can you write in Spanish? 

a. yes 

b . no 

28. If your ansv/er is yes, how well do you v/rite? 

a. v/ell 

b. good 

c. ^^^^^ fair 

29. Do you speak English? 

a. yes 

b . no 

30. (If your answer is yes) Do you think your ability to 
speak Spanish has: 

a. Iielped you to speak English 

b. not helped you to speak English? 

c. made no difference? 

31. Can you v;rite in English? 

a. yes 

b . no 

32. (If your ansvjer is yes) Has your ability to speak Spanish 

a. helped you to vjrite in English? 

b. not helped you to write in English? 

c. made no difference? 

33. Did you speak English before you entered school? 

a. yes 

b . no 

3H. Do you speak both English and Spanish? 

a. yes 

b . no 



3b. VJhal language did you learn to speak first? 

a. Spanish 

b. English 

c. Both 
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36. V/hich language do you understand better? 

a. Spanish 

b. ^^^Z^ English 

c. Both equally tlio samo 

37. If you speak and understand both languages, do you think 
it is important for you to learn to read and v/rite in 
Spar^5sh as well as English? 

a. yes 

b • no 

* 

38. V/hat language do you speak in your home? 

a. Mostly Spanish 

b. Mostly English 

c. Only Spanish 

d. ' Only English 

e. ^ ^ Both 

39. Do you chink Bi-lingual Education will help students like 
yourseli move than just teaching them in one language? 

a. yes 

b . no 

c. I don't know 

40. LO you think Headstart v^ill help students like yourself? 

a, yes 

b • no 

c, I don't know 



41, Would you rather have a male or Temale teacher? 
a, mal 2 
b. 
c. 



f ema] e 

makes no difference 



42. Would you rataer have a Mex5 can-American , i''.^,gro or 
Anglo teacher? 
i. Negro 

b. Mexi'^an Amejdcan 

c. Anglo 

d. Other Explain 

e. Makes no difference 
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Here are some v.ays of looking at life 



43. Good luck is more important than hard \:ork fox^ success, 

b, diL-agree 

44. Everytime 1 try to get ahead, something oi' somcono stops 
me • 

a, agree 

b, disagree 

45. People like mt-, do not have much of a chance to be success- 
ful in life. 

a. agree 

b. disagree 

46. Doing schDolv;ork makes the future easier. 

a. agree 

b. disagree 

47. School will not help me in the future. 

a. agree 

b, disagree 

48. School will not help me get a better job, 

a. agree 

b. disagree 

49. You should not expect too much of life so that you will 
not be disappointed. 

a. agree 

b. disagree 

50. P]anning your futire ahead cf tirne is a waste of time 
because you can net alter your future. 

a. agree 

b. disagree 

51. If you are born poor you will be poor all your life, 

a, agree 

b. disagree 

52. Men are always smarter than women. 

a. agree 

b, disagree 

53. Men can do anything they v;ant to do but the women should 
not 

a, agree 

b. disagree 
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Liiese young people do you think had the 



Which one of 
best idea? 

a . ^ 

b. 

c . 

S8. Hov/ do you feel about the future of yoar children? 
ex. I really expect ny children to have more than 
I have had if they vjork hard and plan right. There 
are always good chances for people who try. 

b. I don't knovj vmether my children will be better 
off, uor^3e off, or just the same as I am. Things 
always go up and down even if one v^orks hard, so, I 
can' t really tell • 

c. I expect my children to have just about the 
same as I liave had. 

Which idea do you agree with? 

a. 

b. 

c , 
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How do you feel about raising children. Here are three 
different ideas. 

a. Children should be taught the traditions of the past 
(the ways of the old people) because the old wcys are 
best. When childion do not follow the old ways things 
go wrong. 

b. Children should be taught some of the bid traditions 
(v;ays of the old people), but it is wrong to insist that 
they stick to these ways. It is necessary for children 
to learn about and accept whatever new ways will best 
help them get along in the v7orld of today. 

c. ChiJdren should not be taught much about past tradi- 
tions at all excepr as an interesting story of what has 
pone before. Children wo Id be better off when they are 
taught the things xhat will make them want to find out 
for 'themselves new ways of doing things to replace the 
old. 

Which idea do you agree with? 

a . 

b. 

c . 
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60. 



V/hat v;oujd vou most like to co as a 



d. 
e. 



pr o f <j i£ s 1 o 1:1 a 1 (doc r or, 1 v;y e r , p h r nia c: i s t , 
nurse , teacher) 

m d n a ^2, G r i a 1 occupation ( ; a n a ^ e r ' o f s o m e 
whi te collar ( sa] e s-ian , insuranoo man , 
skill or tradesman (printer, carrenreiv 
unskilled v;orkc r ( laborer , cons true Lion ) 



s tor^e ) 
Eccrctai^v > 
mochani n ) 



61. V/hat do you think you v;ill really 
school? 

a. profcGsional 

b . managci'ial occupation 

c. white collar worker 

d. skill or tradesman 

e. ^^^^^ unskilled 

f. armed service 



do if 



high 



62. What ^'o you think might keep you from doing the vjork which 
you would most like to do? (Check all applicable). 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f . 
g- 

h. 
i. 
j • 



nothing special; excellent chances 
not enough ability 
not enough money 
not good enough in your studies 
fear of failure 

too little help from the family 

feeling that he or she does not have as good 

a chance as others 

sickness 

you would rather get a job 
some other reason (explain) 



Here are some questions about education; 



63. 



64, 



VJhat do you think you should do about school? 

drop out and get a job 

finish high school 

finish high school and get a job 

go to college 

finish college and get a job 



Row many years of education do you think your future 
children should have? 

a. the same as you had 

b. less tlian you had 

c. more than you had 
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65, 



G6< 



67 



68 



69 



VJhat do you tliink your future children should get out of 
his education? (Check all applicable) 



a. 

b. 

c . 
d. 
e. 



Icdrn to read , wi'ite , add , jjpell , and speak 
FngJish 

le^rn a special trade (plumber, mechanic, 

electrician, etc, ) 

learn to get along with people 

all of the above 

other (explain) 



Do you think your future daughters should try to got as 
much education as your sons do? 

a. yes 

b. no 

If answer is No, vjhy? (Check all applicable) 

a. girls belong in the home to learn housework 

b. ^^^^ girls are not as smart as boys 

c. girls do not need an education 

Has a member of your immediate family (Check all 

appropriate ) 

a. dropped out of school before high school 

b. finished high school 

c. dropped out of high school 

d. entered college 

e. finished college 

Do you think your future children should get as much 
education as tliey can? 

a, yes 

b. no 



70. Here are some things that might be done by a husband or 

wife in the home. Think about your home as you read tliem. 
Are these things u^^ually done by your father, by your 
n other , or by both? If nei ther , if it were done by one 
of them, which would it be? 
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Paint i n g roorrs in the house? 



Geitiiig up at night to take care 
of the children if they cry? 



3. Deciding where to go for a holiday 
or celebration? 



4-» 

to 

•H 

I B 

Q) C 
•H to 

cu ::i 



•H 

0) 
•H 



0) o 

pQ 



o 

p 



Punishing the children if necessary! 



Picking out nore expensive things 
like furniture or a car? 



Taking care of the children v;hen 
they are sick? 



9_. 

11. 



Making the payments or handles the 
finances? 



8 Buying the groceries? 



VJashes tlie clothes? 



Goes to P.T.A. meetings? 



Managing the social affairs engaged 
in by the family? 



12. Taking care of the children every 
clay? 



1 3. De c s cooking? 

], H . Does yard work? 



ERLC 



KstiiTidido vr.dre do fanilia; 



Usted hd :3ido elegido como una persona que me pueda 
ofreccr ayuda importante para el desarrollo de un estudio 
de los mexico-americdnos . 

Yo he z56o estudiante, maestro, y director de escuela 
en Corpus Christ i. Koy me encuentro ensenando en la 
UniverGidad de Houston, 

En es te moment o estoy reaiizando un estudio que aclarara 
algunas cosas importantes . Quiero saber que es lo que piensan 
los nie'^.Tico-amei^icanos acerca de las escuelas, de los trabajos 
y empleos en Corpus Christ i y de las casas en que viven. 
Para inejor comprer.der sus sentimientos y opiniones deseo 
hablar con Ustcd y con otros como Usted, 

En unos cuantos dias uno de mis companeros, o yo mismo , 
le visitarimos para, hacerle algunas preguntas, Todo lo que 
Usted nos conteste lo puede hacer con la mayor confianza. 
Sus respuestas eeran usadas exclusivamente ^or mi para terminar 
el estudio que estoy haciendo. 

Anlicipanc'o nuest^''a visita, quiero expresarle mis mas 
sinceras gracias . 



Juan Flores 



37: 
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UMIVERSIDAD DE HOUSTON 
PROYZCTO DE ESTUDIO MEXIC0AMKRTCA:-;0 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
- 1971- 

Bucnos dias, yo me llamo , 

y estoy en la Universidad de Houston, trabajando con cl proyecto 
de estudios mexicoamericanos . Estamos hdciendo un estudio, en 
el cual hablamos con gente come usted, con personas mexicoameri- 
canas. Queremos saber su opinion acerca de varias cosas de 
importanci.a, come lo son: la escuela, los trabajos, y las 
viviendas. 

Para poder ccinprender mejor el mode de vivir de hoy en 
dia, conviene venir a entrevistar a personas como usted. 
Necesitamos su cooperacion al hacerle estas prcguntas, y 
queremos que las conteste con toda franqueza. Queda 
entcndido que lo que usted diga es confidencial y nadie 
vera las respuestas a no scr la persona indlcada. 

Vamcs hacerle preguntas acerca de diferenter; cor^as , 
y queremos saber simplemente su opinion. Esto no es nmguna 
prueba o ningun examen. Si usted tiene alguna pregunta, 
yo tratare de contestarsela . 
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U;;iVERSIDAD DE KOoSTON 
PROYECTO Dl ESTUniOC riEXTr;OAMERICANOS 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
- 1971 - 



Entrevistador : 
Comenzo': 



Concluyo : 
Tiempo : 



Nombre : 



Sexo : 



M 



Direccion : 



Telefono : 



En esta casa usted es 



la cabeza del hogar. 
el esposo 
la esposa 

otra relacion (explicar) 



Cuantas personas viven aqux? 



Si alguien va a 9° grado en la escuela, a que sexo pertcnece? 
A que grado llego •:sted en la escuela? (Circule el aplicable) 

0 1 2 3 4 5 5 7 8 9 10 11 12 
Termino Hi'i^h Scliool: G.E.D: 



iJniver3i.dfid : 



Graduo : 



La maeGtrxa: 



Escuela comericial: 



Enl rendmiento vocacjonal; 
Explicar: 



Otra escuela: 
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2. 



3. 



4. 



Cuaniio Liompo lleva usted viviendo en ou casa/apartamcnto 
actual? 

0-3 anos . 
b. " 4 - 8 ano3 . 

7 -10 anos. 
11-20 anos. 
toda la vLda. 



c. 
c . 
e . 



Sus familiares allogados (hijos, padres de faipilia, her- 
manos o hermanas) tambien viven en Corpus Cnristi? 

a. si 

b. ^no 

Tiene u-ted familiares allegados (como los de la pregunta 
anterior) que vivan en otro barrio en Corpus Christ i? 
a . SI 



b. 



no 



T^ene usted familiares como lo ya mencionados que vivan 

tan cerca/e aqui que se pue.dan visitar a pie? 

a. 



no 



Si contesto "si" a la >4 , que familiares viven cerca? 

a. abuelos: . ^ . 

b. uno o ambos padres de familia:__ 

c . hermanos : 

d. rerjyanas : 

e. hi^os:^^ 

f. ties: 



g. compadres 

Cada que. tiempo habla usted con los familiares mencionados 
cn la pregunta #5? ^ 

" todos ioG dias. 

~ uno o dos veces por semana. 
c*. una o dos veces por mes. 

muy pccas veces. 

e. " casi nunca. 

f . nunca. 



Donde nacio usted? 

a. En Texas 

b. En M.e'xico 

c. En los Estados Unidos pero no en Toxas_ 

d. Otro lugar: 



Ddndc vivio u'^ited anteriormente? 

a. En Corpus Christi:__^ ^ 

b. Tuora de CcY^par, Christ i: 
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9. (Ci u.:Led vivio^ f^era do Corpus Chi^ifjli) Cue ti^'^.po 
vivio' usted ahi? 

a. unos 'r^esciS . 

b. 1-3 anos. 

c. U - 6 anos. 

d. 7-9 anos. 

e. ij.a.s de 10 arios. 

10. Como vino usL'ed a Corpus Christi? 

a. vino con sus padres? 

b. vino con su esposo/esposa? 

c. vino cclo/sola cn busca de trabajo? 

d. vino ccn amigos o amigas? 

e. ot-ro mctivo: PJxplicar^ 



11. For cue decidio uGted venir a vivir aaui? 
(i-ia-rque mas de una si es necesario) 

la renta es mas barata 

b. vivo cerca del trabajo 

c. no puedo rentar o comprar en otra parte 

del pueblo 

d. tengo familiares aqui 

e. tengo anistades aqui 

12. Piensa usted mudarse en los proximos 12 meses (un ano)? 



13. Si se muda - se quedaria usted en el ar<^a dc Corpus Christ i' 





a. 


SI 




b. 


no 


13. 


Si 


se 






y 




a . 


SI 




b. 


no 




Si 


se 






✓ 




a . 


SI 




b. 


no 



se queda - viviria usted en el estado de Texas? 



-LAS SIGUILNTES PREGUi^jTAS SON ACERCA 
DLL ESPAffoL Y EL INGLES- 



15. liabla UL:ted espa'nol? 

a. si 

b. no 
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15. (Si la ror.puGsL-a csJ'gV) Describa en la forma que 
uGtod hcibla el CGpanoi. 

a. lo hablo muy bien ^ 

b. lo hablo bien 

c. lo hablo con aJgunos errores 

d. lo rablo mal 

17. EGcucha usted programas de radio de Mexico? 
a- SI 



b. 



no 



18. Si Ids escjucha, xiene dificultad para entenderles? 

SI 



a. 
b. 
c . 



no 

un poco 



19. V'2i usted pel/culas Mexicanas (o en espanoD? 



a . 
b. 



SI 

no 



20. Si ve peii'culas en espanol, tiene dificultad para entenderlas? 

a. Gi 

b. no 

c . un poco 

21. Lee usted periodicos, revistas o cartas en espanol? 

SI 



a. 
b. 



no 



22. Si us tod lee espanol, describa la forma en que usted lo lee: 

a. lo leo bastante bien 

b. lo leo bien 

c . lo leo con pocos errores 

d. leo inal el espanol 

23. Puede ustcd^ escribir en espanol? 
a . SI 

b . 

2U. Si eGcribe espancl, cual de las siguientcs frases clasifican 
najor la manera en aue usted lo escribe? 

a. lo escribo bien 

b. ^ lo escribo con pocos errores 

c. lo er,cribo mal 
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25. iiabla, usted ingles? 
a - si 

b . no 

26- Ci hobla ugIccI ingles, cree^que el habl^r ospanol Ic ha; 
ayudado hablar en ingles? 
a escribir en ingles? 
ni una cosa ni otra 



b- 
c . 



27. Fuode usted escribir en ingles? 

a. Gi 

b. no 

28. El hecho de que usted habla espanol: 

a. le ayuda a usted a escribir en ingles? 

b. no le ha ayudado a escribir en ingles? 

c. ni una cosa ni otra. 

29. Hablaba usted ingles antes de ir a la escuela (desde nino) 
a. SI 

b - no 

30. Sus hijos hablan ingles y espanol? 

a. SI 

b. no 

31. Que'' idioma hablo primero su nirio/niria? 
a. espanol 

ingle's 

los dos idiomas 



b, 
c > 



a - 
b- 
c . 



32. Qiie'' idionia cntienden mejor sus hijos? 
espariol 
ingle'^s 

ios dos idiomas igualmente 

33 Si su hijo/hija habla y entiende los dos idiomas, cree 

usted cue sea importante que el ap-enda a leer y escribir 
en espanol aoi como en ingles? 

a. SI 

b . no ^ 

3i\. Que idioTia hablan ustedes en casr,? 

^. ^ casi todo en espanol 

b. " casi todo en ingles 

c< solam nte espanol 

solamente ingles 
e. los dos idiomas 
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i5. Cree listed que una educacicn bilingue (dos lengua?) sea 

mas beneficiosa para sus hijcs que solanente ensefiarle una? 



a. SI 



b . no 

c. no se 

"" ^sta usted de acuerdo - o noi - acerca de estas f rases de la^ vida ? 

36. Para tener exito en la vida, mas vale la buena suerte 
que cl trabajar duro . 

a* estoy de acuerdo b. no lo estoy 

37. Siempre que intento hacer a] go, alguien o algo me detiene. 

a. de acuerdo , 

b. no estoy de acuerdo 

38. Las personas como yo no tienen oportunidad en la vida de 
tener exito. 

a. de acuerdo 

b. no estoy de acuerdo 

39. Hacer la tarea de la escuela, contribuye a un futuro mas 
f ^c i 1 . 

a. de acuerdo 

b. no estoy de acuerdo 

40. La escuela no le sirve a uno para el futuro. 

a. de acuerdo 

b. no estoy de acuerdo 

41. La escuela no sirve para poder conseguir mejor trabajos. 

a. de acuerdo 

b. no estoy de acuerdo 

42. No hay que confiar mucho en el porvenir, porque quizas no 
llegue . 

a. de acuerdo 

b. no estoy de acuerdo 

43. Para que sirve hacer planes para el futuro? todo sera en 
vane puesto que nuestro destino ya esta determinado. 

a. de acuerdo 

b. no estoy de acuerdo 

^4. Personas como yo que nacen pobre , seran pobre toda la vida. 

a. de acuerdo 

b. no estoy de acuerdo 
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Un hcmbre es siempre mas vivo que una mujer. 

a. de acuerdo 

b. no estoy de acuerdo 

Un hornbre si puede hacer lo que el quicre, pcro no una mujer. 

a. dc acuerdo 

b. no estoy de acuerdo 

La mujcr no siempre puede haccr lo que quiere. 

a. de acuerdo 

b. no de acuerdo 

Es mas importante toda la familia (en conjunto) que solamente 
un miembro de esa familia. 

a. de acuerdo 

b. no de acuerdo 



-ESTAS SON OTRAS FORMAS DE VER LA VIDA: 

Hay personas que creen que vale mas vivir solamente en el 
presente. Dicen que 1'^ que paco , paso , que no hay que contar 
con el futuro incierto. 

b. Hay perscnas que creen que el tiempo pasado fue mejor, 
y que a medida que Ir.s cosas cambian se ponen peor. 

c. Hay personas que creen que el futuro sera lo me] or, que 
aunque a veces ha;y quebrantos , a la larga los cambios 
del futuro traeran mejoras. 

-Con cual de las tres frases esta usted de acuerdo ? 

aT. 

b. 

c . 



Tres mucnachos jovenes estaban un dia hablando y pensando 
en lo distinto que iba a ser la vida de sus familias en 
comparacxo'^n con la vida de sug padres. 
Cada uno pensaba diferente: 

a. El primero decia: "Yo espero que mi familia tenga un 
futuro mejor que el de mis padres , ^trabajamos dur>o y 
hacemos tuenos planes. En este pais,^^las cosas se 
mejoran pa^a casi todas las personas." 

b. El seyundo muchacho pensaba asi : "Yo no se si mi 
familia, en comparacion con mis padret?, lo pasara 
mejor, del micmo modo , o peor que come lo ban pasado 
mis padres. Las cosas se rnejoran y tambi^n se 
cmpcoran, a pesar que la gente trabaje mucho . Uno 
nunce. puede sabex- como van a estar las cosas. 
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c. El tercero Jocia: "Yo espero quo ni irinilJa no 
sea muv difcrcnte a la famdlia de ::\' . padr^c. 
Lo inejoi^ es trabajar y hacer plar^'S p«:ra vivir una 
vida a'ji como la que hemos vivido no^otros . 

Cual de estos trcG muchachos crcc usted que tenga el 
inejor punto de victa acerca de la vida: 

a . 

b. 

c . 

51. Que cree usted acerca del future de sus hijos? 

a. Ci"*ee usted de veras que sus hijos tendraa mas de lo que 
ustedes lian tenido si trabajan duro y si planean bien? 
Sierapre hay oportunidad para quien quiera logrvrla. 

b. Usted no sabe si sus hijos lo pasara^ mejor, lo mismo 
que usted ahora, o peor que usted. Las cosas se ponen 
jrejor o peor, no importa lo duro que uno trabaje; en 
realidad, uno no puede acertar. 

c. Usted cree que sus hijos tendran una vida mas o menos 
como la de usted ahora. 

Con cual de las tres ideas esta usted de acuerdo? 

a. 

b. 

c . 

52. Cual es su opinion oe como criar sus ninos? Lea las 
siguientes opinionei y escoja la que le parezca mejor a Ud . 

a. A los nifios se les debe ensenar las ideas de los vie jos , 
porque las ideas viejas son mejores. Cuando los nines 
no siguen las viejas costumbres , las cosas caminan mal . 

b. A 1^ ninos se les debe ensenar algunas de las 
trd ixciones de los vie jos, pero no es bueno que 
ellos sigan esta manera vieja de vivir. Mejor es que 
los ninos aprendan y acepten las nuevas formas de ^vivir 
de hoy, las que mejor les sirvan para vivir hoy dia. 

c. A los ninos no se les debe ensenar las maneras 
tradicionales , a no ser que sea no mas en cuentos. 
Es najor que se les ensene a tencr curiosidad para 
que ellos, de por si, busquen modos nuevos de hacer 
las cosas. 
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Con cud do ias tros ideac esta us:te(] de acU'^rdo? 

a. 

b. 

c . 

Que le gustaria a usted que su hi jo cue csra cn no\-eno 
grado hLcicx^a en la vida? 

d. que^ tengd una profesi.cn (doctor, abogado , f arnidcou tico 
enfermero , prof esor , etc • ) 

b. '[^erente (adminlstrador ) de una tienda 

c. trabajo experto (carpintero, trabajo de prensa, etc) 

d. trabajo dc oficina; Agente o Secretaria 

e. trabajo dc bracero o de peon 

f. En el Servicio Ililitar 

Que cree usted que va a llegar a ser en realidad, yi 
termina el high school? 

a. profesional 

b. administrador 

c. trabajo experto 

u. trabajo de oficina 

e. Servicio Militar 



Que quisiera usted que su hija que cn noveno grado hiciera 
en la vida? 

a. profesional 

b. gerente de una tienda 

c. trabajo de oficina 

d. trabajo de bracero 

e. Secretaria 

Que cree usted que va a llegar a ser en realidad, si 
termina el high school? 

a. profesional 

b. administrador 

c. trabajo experto 

d. trabajo de oficina 

e. Servicio Militar 

Que cree usted que vaya a impedir (o a estorbar) para que 
su hijo/hija no consiga (no logre) hacer lo que usted le 
gustaria que hiciera? 

-Si hay mas de una respuosta ind.iquc las que sean 
necesaria- 



^* nada lo impide las oportunidades son excel eiites, 

b. falta do habilidad 

c. falta do dinero 

d. no es aplicado (a) en sus nstudios 

e. tome fracasar 



f • 

i . 
j. 



la farnilia no le pcdra ayudar bat't -iM' 

tejne cue a el/ella no lo den la r.i'^^rz 

que a otros. 

por onferinedad 

el/e]la prel'iere trahajar 

otra r-azon no ir-encionada acui 



^port unidfid 



LAS SI'^.UIENTES OPTNIONES SON ACERCA DE LA EDUCACIOM: 

58 • Que crec usted que su nino debe hacex^ acerca de la educaor.on? 
^. dejar la escuela y ponerse a trabajaT. 

b. terminal? el High School 

c. terminar el High School y ponerse a tvabajar 

d. ir* a la UnLversidad 

e. terminar la Universidad y ponerse a ti'abajar 

59. CuantOG anos de escuela cree usted que su hiic debiera toner? 
^. tantos como tuvo usted? 

b. menos de Ion que usted tuvo? 

c. mas de los que usted llego a tencr? 

60 • Para que cree usted que le va a SG::wir la educat ion a su 
hijo? 



61. 



a, 
b. 
c. 



para poder leer, escribir y hablar ingles 
ademds de saber como sumar y restar 
para que aprenda una carrera como las do 
plomero , mecanico , electricista , etc . 
para darse a entender con la gcnte. 
todas las razones arriba mencionades. 
otra razon (explicar: ) 



Cree usted que sus hijas dcboran recibir tanta cducacion 
como la que reciben sus hijos? 

a . SI 

b. no 



62. Si dijo "no" - cual de estas razones le parece major? 

a. a las muchachas les toca quedarse on Ccisa 

trabajando . 

b. las muchachas no son tan intel igentes -zomo los 

muchachos • 

c. las muchachas no necesitan una educacion formal 
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63. Cual (-cc) de los niouionten coscis leo ha D.:.:::ado ei un nioi.ibro 
do .su familia inrnodiata (padrei;, nornano^, hijOG): 
^* dejar la escuela antes de tcrT.inar High Gcricol 

b. tcrmino High School 

c. dejar High School aiVces de L-c/tij n.nr. o 

d. entro a la Univerr^idad 

e. terriinb la IJniverGidad 



Cree u;jtGd que sus hijos debieran tenor tanta cducacio'n 
como ellos quieran? 

a. fii 

b . no 



6U. 

r 
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oy a mcncionar trabajoc que Ge hacen en la casa, y quiero 
que me cliga si en la casa los hace el cGposo, la esposa o 
los dos? Si lo hiciera c.^lamente uno do 3os dos, quien 
seria? o si nin^ur.o de los dos los hicier-a. 



1. Pintar los cuartos de la casa? 



2. Levanlarse durante la noche a ver 
por que' lloran los ninos? 



I 

i o 
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3, Quien decide a donde ir en un dia 
de fiesta? 



4, Castigar a los ninos si es necesario? 



5. Escoger los muebles de la casa, 
un carro (articulos caros) 

6. Cuidar los nines cuando estan 
cnf ermos? 



7. Hacer los pages o cuidar el dinero 
de la semana o del mes? 



8. Comprar la comida? 

9, Lavar la ropa? 

10. Ir a las juntas de P.T.A.? 



11. Quien guia las obligaciones 
sociales de la famtlia? 



12, Cuidar los ninos tcdos los dias? 



13. Hacer la comida? 



14. Trabajar en el ja^Min o patio? 
(cuidar las olantas) 




VITA 
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Census : 



Juan 



Flores , torn in Corpus CirrTGli, l'3::as, 



on January 12, 19 37, son of Felix and 
R. Flores, 



'uadalupe 



Education ; 



Experience : 



Graduated from Roy Miller High School, Corpus 
Christi, Texas. Received Associate of Arts 
from Del liar College, Corpus Clvristi, ]961. 
Earned a Bachelor of Science in 196 3 and a 
Masters of Science in 196 6 from Texas A8I 
University in Kingsvillc , Texas . 

Personnel Service, Houston Independent School 
District, present; Teaching Fellow, College of 
Education, University of Houston, 1969-1972; 
Elementary Principal, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
1966-1969; Headstart Record Officer, Corpus 
Cliristi, Texas, summer, 1968 ; Elementary 
Teacher, Corpus Christi, Texas, 1963-1956. 
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